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By Lester F. Ward. 
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EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

I bavo iu preparation a work on the flora of the Laramie group, in 
whicb will be described and figured a very large number of fossil plants, 
most of which wore collected by myself iu the seasons of 1881 and 
1883 and the elaboration of which has 0(;cupied most of my time since 
the latter date. The work of illustrating this material has progressed 
slowly and cannot be completed earlier than the end of the present 
year (1887), after which mnoh will still remain to be done before the 
volume can be ready for publication. Realizing this, and also the fact 
that the illustrated monographs of the Geological Survey are usually 
long delayed iu printing, and feeling the importance of making known 
the general character of these additions to the Laramie floia at an 
earlier date, I thought best to prepare and publish as a preliminary 
sketch some of the more striking types from among the collections. 
Accordingly, in July, 1885, there were submitted for publication in the 
Sixth Annual Report of the Survey, at the close of my paper entitled 
** Synopsis of the Flora of the Laramie Group," thirty-five double plates, 
containing one hundred and thirty-nine figures, accompanied by a list 
of the provisional names which my studies up to that time had enabled 
me to assign. 

In that paper, a portion of which was devoted to a description of the 
localities at which the material was collected, it was explained that the 
selections were not mswle altogether from the best or most instructive 
specimens, but consisted rather of the more representative types of 
such as were then ready, and that it was expected that further research 
would elucidate many obscure points and suggest important modifica- 
tions. 

It was no part of my purpose in that paper to furnish descriptions of 
the species regarded as new and lack of space debarred me from in- 
troducing critical comments upon any of the forms figured. As, how- 
ever, such descriptions and discussions are necessary to the proper 
understanding of the figures and of the nature of the flora under tre&tr 
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ment, I coinmem^*<l to characterize tbese forms on mv return from the 
field in Septwivt^er, 1885, and to append such explanatory notes as W4»re 
necessary wVeiider this part of the work intelligible and avaihiblo to 
Bcientific'.nffiQ* The present bulletin is the result. I had ori;;^inal1y 
intend^lo publish it merely as a text to the figures in the Sixth An- 
nual iLbf^brty but it was finally decided to rearrange the figures on 
pHtes of smaller size, adapted to the bulletins, and thus render the 
^forfe^-complete in itself. 
:\')i6 changes have been made in the names given to the species in the 

.••!prfevious paper, but wherever, as has sometimes occurred, later inves- 
'tigations have led me to modified conclusions relative to the i^roper 

* 'afiinities of the forms described, the changes thus proposed are men- 
tioned in the discussions. 

The following table will show the corresponding figures in the two 
sets of plates : 

TahU to facilitate cross-reference between the plates and figures in this bulletin and the 
same figures as published in the Sixth Annual Report of the U, 8, Geological Survey f 
Plates XXXI to LXV. 
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CRYPTOGAMS. 

FUCUS L. 

Tliis geuus as uow rostricted is almost exclusively coufiiied to the 
uorthern liemisphere, tbo sea-weeds of the soutliurn bemispbere goiug 
by different names. It is a tidal form and not found in deep water. 
About a dozen species are known, wbicb, bowever, gives no idesi of their 
vast abundance upon the rocky shores where they grow. They are 
mostly high northern, and the greater part of the species are common 
to both the Old and the New World. Until recently the only fossil 
species recognized were those described by Watelet from the Paris 
Basin, six of which were considered sufficiently reliable to be accepted 
by Schimi>er in his Pal^ontologie veg6tale. Since the api)earance 
of the latter work Ileer has detected the remains of one of the living 
si)ecies {F. caniculatus L.) in the Quaternary deposits of Spitzbergen. 
Lesquereux and myself have found the Bi)ecies mentioned below in two 
different localities belonging to the Laramie groui>, and Pilar thinks 
he recognizes two si>ecies of Fucus in the Miocene deposits of Sused. 

FaouB Ugnitnm Lz. 

Fucus LIGNITUM Lx., Bulletin I J. 8. Geol. Survey of the Territories, Vol. I, No. 5, 
p.3G4; Aunual Report do., 1874, p. 296; Tert. Fl., p. 42, pi. Ixi, figs. 24, 24a. 

Plate I, Figs. 1,2. — Point of RockH, Wyoming; white sandstone bod oast of sta- 
tion (Fig. 1). Burns's l^ucli, Montana (Fig. 2). 

The specimen represented by Fig. 1 comes from the same bed at 
Point of Bocks as that collected by Dr. F. V. Ilayden and figured by 
Prof. Leo Lesquereux. It is a somewhat fuller speci men and shows more 
of the branches. The other specimen (Fig. 2) was found at Burns's 
Kanch, on the Yellowstone, and has already been referred to as part of 
the evidence of partial synchronism of the two beds. Though an infe- 
rior specimen it seems to belong to the same species. Prof. Lesijnereux 
refers to its resemblance to Sphfcrocoecifes crispiformis Schlotli.; and S. 
SchambeUnitft fleer (Urwelt der Sch weiz, pi. iv, fig. 1) may also be profit- 
ably compared. In its external character, at lejvst, it closely resoinbles 
forms of Gelidium (see Saporta, Algues Fossiles, pi. iii, figs. l/>, 3), and 
also some forms of Ghondrites. 

(13) 
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8PIRAXI8 Newberry. 

A gcDus recently created, as mentioned below. It seems to be one 
of tbe ancient forms of fossil kelp, the more recent representatives of 
wbicb go by tbe name of Halymenites. 

SpiraziB bivalvia, n. sp. 
Plate I, Fig. 3. — Head of Clear Creek, Montana. 

Body cylindrical or fusiform, often tapering toward botb ends, trav- 
ersed by numerous tine spiral ridges at an angle of 60"^ to tbe axis, 
sligbtly verrucose, minutely fistulose at tbe center, cleft tbrougb longi- 
tudinally by a plane tbat generally passes a little to one side of tbe 
center and is eitber strictly tangential or sligbtly curved, tbe larger 
segment often cleft also tbrongb its center, or sometimes tbe cylinder 
divided by three planes of cleavage into tbree nearly equal segments 
uniting at tbe center. 

Tbis is tbe peculiar fncoid found near tbe bead of Clear Creek, to 
wbicb reference was made wben treating of tbat locality. It certainly 
bears a strong general resemblance to some of the *^ screw like fossils 
from tbe Chemung rocks'^ recently made known Ijy Dr. J. 8. ^Newberry 
(Annals K Y. Acad. Sciences, Vol. Ill, pp. 217-220, pi. xviii) under the 
name of Spiraxis,and although his specimens came from a very much 
lower horizon bis theory of tbeir fucoidal character is doubtless correct 
and the present specimens from tbe Fort Union group i>robably belong 
to the same form of life. I have therefore ventured to refer them to the 
same genus, although tbis may extend its geological range more widely 
than tbe author intended. 

The specific name is based upon the tendency, already referred to, 
which this particular form exhibits, to split into two valves or halves 
by a longitudinal cleavage which passes across the spiral strisD upon 
tbe surface without being in the least affected by them. 



PHANEROGAMS. 

GYMNOSPERMS. 

> 

CONIFERS. 

GINKGO L. 

The sole living representative of tbis once abundant genus is thought 
to have been confined to China prior to the a<lvcnt of man, but now it 
is not only widely distributed throughout eastern Asia and Japan, but 
also throughout the western world as an ornamental tree. In tbe fossil 
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state it ranges from the Permian to the Miocene. Two of the twenty- 
five fossil si)ecies have already been described from the Laramie group, 
to which two more are here added. 

Oinkgo Laramiensis Ward. 

Ginkgo Labahibnsis Ward, Sclenoe, Vol. V, Jnue 19, 1835, p. 496, fig. 7. 
Plate I, Fig. 4. — Point of Books, Wyoming; gray saodstoDe bod north of station. 

Leaves small (3 to 5 cm. in width), narrowed to the petiole, the mar- 
gin nndalate, sinuate, or somewhat lobate ; nerves flabellate-divergent, 
many times dichotomous. 

The occurrence of sinuses of variable depth at irregular intervals 
around the margins of the leaves is the chief distinction which sepa- 
rates this form from both (7. adiantoides and (7. hiloha^ between which 
it clearly holds an intermediate position. 

Twelve fragments of this leaf were collected at Point of Bocks in the 
sandstone bed north of the station, the one figured here being perhaps 
the most perfect. At the request of Dr. Newberry, who saw them at 
the National Museum, they were sent to him at the School of Mines, 
New York, and subsequently returned by him with the remark that he 
could find no sufficient characters to justify a specific distinction between 
them and leaves of the living species, O, blloba. There certainly is 
"Very little difference, except in size, but between O, adiantoides Ung. 
and the living species there is not even that difiference. I have there- 
fore thought best to commemorate this small form by a separate name 
and retain Unger's name for the next. Should intermediate forms be 
subsequently discovered, all might perhaps be referred to O. biloba. 

Oinkgo adiantoidea (Ung.) Heer. 

Ginkgo adiantoides (Ung.) Heer, Fl. Fobs. Arct., Vol. V, Pt. Ill (Prim. Fl. Foss, 

Sachal.), p. 31, pi. ii, figs. 7-10. 
Sausburia adiantoides Uug.y Syiiopa, p. 211; Gon. et Spec, p. 392. Massal. & 

Scarab., Fl. Foss. del Sen i gal., p. Uxi, pi. i. fig. 1 ; pl.vi, fig. 18; pi. vii, fig. 2. 

Hoer, Fl. Fobs. Arct., Vol. I, p. 18;^ pi. xlvii, fig. 14; Vol. II, Pt. IV (Foaa. Fl. N. 

Greenland), p. 4G5, x)l. zliv, fig. 1. 

Plate I, Figs. 5,0. — Sovou Mile Creek, Montana ; Spargauium bed. 

The discovery of these interesting leaf impressions in the Sparga- 
niam bed at Seven Mile Creek was mentioned in the Sixth Annual Be- 
port (p. 545). They have nearly the size of the leaves of the living 
species and do not appreciably differ from t!ie non lobate forms of it 
which frequently occur (some trees having nearly all their leaves with- 
out lobes and others having them nearly all lobed). The lobes also 
differ greatly in depth and the Fort Union leaves sometimes have shal- 
low sinoses. 

(16) 
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8BQIJOIA EDdl. 

Like Ginkgo, this genus represents a waning type of plant life, only 
the two well known Galifornian species remaining of the forty or more 
that are described in the fossil state. These latter range from the base 
of the Oretaceous, or even from the upper Jurassic, to the Pliocene. Six 
belong to the Laramie group, of which two are from the northern districts • 

Sequoia bifonnlB Lx. 

Sequoia bifobmis Lx., Bulletin U. S. Qeol. Sarv. Terr., Vol. I, p. 366; Ann. Bep, 
do.. 1874, p. 298 ; Tert. FL, p. 80, pi. Ixii, figs. 15-18, I8a. 

Plato II, Figs. 1-6. — Point of Books, Wyoming; white sandstone bed east of 
station (Figs. 1, 2); white marl bed northwest of station (Figs. 3, 6). 

The two specimens. Figs. 1 and 2, are from the original fine white 
sandstone bed at Point of Bocks, long since explored by Dr. Hayden and 
Mr. William Cleburne; but they differ from the specimens collected by 
Hayden and figured by Lesquereux in having the shorter leaves more 
densely packed together and especially in exhibiting rhombic scars at 
the points where the leaves have fallen away. In this latter character 
they resemble more closely the forms called Arancarites. I do not, 
however, consider it probable that my specimens from that bed repre- 
sent a different species from that formerly collected there, and the dif- 
ferences are probably due to accidents of preservation. 

The special interest attaching to them is in the fact that all the other 
specimens, which agree more closely with those formerly collected, come 
from the white arenaceous marl bed at the base of the cliff to the north • 
west of the station. They greatly strengthen the presumption which I 
entertained at that time that these beds might be the equivalent of the 
others and be in their observed position by virtue of either a 8tronj:<: 
westerly dip or a fault in the intermediate region. It is important to 
know this, since by such knowledge the relative position of the more 
important bed, some 300 feet almost directly over this one, could be 
determined. 

ANGIOSPERMS. 

MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

GRAMINEA. 

Trin. 



Thetwo living species of Phragmitos are very widely diffused through- 
out temperate and tropical regions of the globe. * Four or five times an 
many species are described in the fossil state,'chiefly from the Miocene ; 
but three are found in Laramie strata. The reference of some of these 
forms to this genus is very doubtful. 
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Phragmites Alaakniia Heer. 

l*iiiiAGMiTBS Alaskana Heer, Fl. Fow. Arot., Vol. II, Pt. II (Fl. Fobs. Alask.), p. 24, 
pi. i, figs. 12, 12 6. Lesqaereux, Ann. Rop. U. 8. Geol. Surv. Terr., 1871, p. 296; 
Tert. Fl., p. 90, pi. yiii, figs. 10-12, 12a; Cret. and Tert Fl., p. 141. Sohimper, 
Pal. V€g., Vul. II, p. 398. 

Plato III, Figs. 1-3.— Barns's Bauoh, Montana. 

There can be no doubt that these siK3cimeus represent the same plant 
that is figured by Lesqnereux (Tert. Fl., pL viii, fig. 10), collected 6 miles 
nbovo Spring Gaiiony near Fort Ellis, Mont, and it is a form that 
seems to be confined to the Fort (Jiiiou group. It is probably not 
I'hragmites, and may be profitably compared with Bambtisa Lugdunensis. 
(See Saporta, Y6g. Foso. de Meximieux, pi. xxiii, figs. 8-16.) 

* LEMNACE^. 

LBMNA L. • 

Seven species of this genus are found inhabiting the fi^esh waters of 
temi>erate and tropical parts of tlie world. Besides the one named 
below, only two species are known in the fossil state. One of these is 
from the Oreen Biver shales at Florissant, Colo. 

Lemna acutata Dawson. 

Lemna scut ATA Dawsou, Report on the Geology of the 49th Parallel, Appendix A, 
p. 329, pi. xvi, figs. 5, 6 ; Trans. Roy. Boo. Can., Sec. IV, 1882, p. 32. Lesquereax, 
Ann. Rep. Geol. 8urv. Terr., 1874, p. 300 ; Tert. Fl., p. 102, pi. Ixi, tigs. 2-6. 

Plate III, Figs. 4, 5. — Burns's Ranch, Montana. 

I have concluded to refer these forms to Lemna scutata rather than 
to Fistia corrugata because none of them have the obovate shape char- 
acteristic of the mature leaves foand at Point of liocks and because, 
if there is any difference between the Point of Bocks siiecimens and 
those from British America, the f>robabiiities are in favor of the identity 
of our plant with the latter, which doubtluss belongs to the Fort Union 
group. But I quite agree with Prof. Lesipiereux that the two are one 
and that all the specimens from Point of liocks beds, which I also care- 
fully examined while there, belong to a single siKujies. All the speci- 
mens figured are from Burus's Ranch, but faint impressions (showiug no 
nervation) of what I have little doubt is the same plant are visible 
upon some of the Iron Bluff shales. 

TYPHACE-ffi. 

SPARGAiaUM L. 

This is rather a northern type occupying temperate and subfrigid 
regions, but representiiitives are found in Australia. TheiH) are in all 
half a dozen living species and about ten fossil oues, of which 8* 8fy- 
gium Heer is by far the best known. 

(17) 
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Sparganium Stygium Heor. 

Spauoakium Stygium Heor, Fl. Tert. Holv., Vol. I, p. 101, pi. xlv, figs. 1-4; Fl. 
Po88. Arct., Vol. I, p. 97, pi. xlv, figs. 2a, 13d; Vol. II, Pt. IV (Fobs. Fl. N. 
Grueuland), p. 4G7, pi. :Au, figs. 46, 5, 55. ScUimper, Pal. V6g., Vol. II, p. 473. 

Plato III, Figs. 6, 7. — Seven Mile Creek, Montana. 

Tlio singlo heads, which occur in masses on the rocks of the next 
highest beds of the Seven Mile Creek series, agree almost absolutely 
with the one figured by Heer in the Arctic Flora last cited, jwid this 
alone hiis determined me to refer our plant to that species. But the 
special interest in the case is the occurrence of about complete raoemes, 
bearing single heads at the extremities of pcdun*«les nearly an inch 
long. Two suoh racemes wore obtaineil,one of which is figured (Fig. 7). 
These heads are smaller than those found separate and the fruits are 
less acuminate. I presume they represent an earlier stage in £he de- 
velopment qf the plant. At least, as all were found at one xilace, there 
seems no good reason for supposing that they represent two species* 



DICOTYLEDONS. 
APETALiE. 

SALICINE^. 
POPULnS L. 

The Fort Union group seems to bo exceedingly rich in forms of Pop- 
ulus, which are probably the ancestors of the forms that still constitute 
almost the only arboreou'5 vegetation of the region embraced by that 
extensive deposit. But it is remarkable, if such be the case, that the 
existing forms, P. monilifera^ P. balsamifera (with its willow shaped 
vjiriety, angustifolia) and also, to some extent, 1\ tremuloides have a 
much more pinnate nervation, and where tending to be palmate it 
never possesses the decidedly aerodrome character which belongs to 
nearly all the fossil forms, not only of westeru America but of the 
Arctic regions. It is only in the fossil floras of Europe that the pin- 
nately nerved forms occur (cf. 1\ latior^ P. balsamoides). It would seem 
that the Old World forms, after having been distributed over both hem- 
ispheres, proved fittest to survive in the struggle for existence with 
glacial agencies. 

Dr. Newberry, in his Later Extinct Floras of North America, de* 
scribes eight species of Populus from the Port Union group, and in the 
great profusion of forms which I fouii<l, and which are represented so 
abundantly in ray collections, I certainly expected that the most of those 
figured by him would be repnjsented. But, unless we allow a much 
greater raugo of variation both in general for:u and in nervation than 
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over occiirH with living species, only one of liis si>ecie8 can be with cer- 
tainty identified in my collections, and only two of my forms can, with- 
out such undue expansion of the characters, be referred to any species 
hitherto described. On the other hand, there are some eight or ten 
forms which, after examining all the species of Populns, both fossil and 
living, to which I have access through either specimens or figures, I am 
compelled to recoid as new and distinct from one 'another. It is true 
that great liberty has been taken by certain authors in referring forms 
differing entirely in their nervation to the sanuj species, bat if they have 
examined living specimens they must have found that they agree in 
nervation even where tbey difl'er in nearly all other respects. 

PopuluB glandulifera I leer. 

P0PULU8 GLANDUUFERA Heer, Fl. Tert. Herv.,Vol. II, p. 17, pi. Iviii, figs. 5-11; pi. 
lxiii,ftg.7; Fl. Fo«s. Arct., Vol. 11, H. 11 (FI. Fohh. Alask.), p. "-^i. pi. ii. figs. 1,2; 
Vol. v. Pt. Ill (Prim. Fl. Fobs Sach.il.), p. 23, pi. iii, ti-. 4 ; Pt. IV (Mioc. Pfl. v. 
Sachal.), p. 5, pi. U, figa. 7«, h; Fl. Foss. <lu Portiii^ul, p. 2r», pi. xxi, figs. I>, 6a. Liid- 
wig, Palasontogr., Vol. VIII , p. 91, pi. xxvi, fig. 10. Schiiupor, Pal. V6g., Vol. II, 
p. GOO. Lfsquereux, Cret, and Tert. Fl., p. 226, pi. xlviA. figs. 3, 4. 

Plato IV, Fig8. 1-4, Fig. 3a onlargod. — Burus's Uanch, Montana. 

The forms referred to this species are all alike in nervation aiul in 
form and all come from tbe carbonaceous shale at Burns's Eanch, 
where the fine grained character of the rock brings out the nervation in 
a very perfect manner. They do not agree well enough with the orig- 
inals figureil by Heer (FI. Tert. Helv., pi. Iviii) to have suggested their 
identity, but they are substantially identical with the forms figured 
by Lesqnereux from the Bad Lands of Dakota (belonging to the Fort 
Union group), in his Cretaceous and Tertiary Floras (pi. xlviA, figs. 
3, 4), Fig. 2 agreeing entirely with his fig. 4. The rest of the speci- 
mens have a somewhat more in*egular outline, but this and all other 
peculiarities are seen in Beer's fig. 7, pi. Ixiii, of the Tertiary Flora 
of Switzerland, quoted above. Baron von Ettingshausen, to whom the 
figures have beeu sent, regards this as a distinct species. 

PopiiluB cuneata Newberry. 

P0PULU8 CUNBATA Newberry, Later Extinct Floras, pp. 31, h\ ; lUustr. of Cret. 
and Tert. PlaDt«, pi. xiv, figs. 1-4. Lumpiereux, Crut. and Tert. Fl., p. 225, pl. 
zlviA, fig. 5. Dawson, Cret. and Tort. Fl. Brit. Col. and N. VV. Terr., Trans. Koy. 
80c. Can., Sec. IV, 1862, p. 3*2. 

Plate IV, Figs. 5-H; Plate V, Figs. 1-3. —Seven Mile Creek, Montana, Spar- 
ganiambed (Plate IV, Fig.-*. 5-8; Plate V, Figs. 1, *2). Clear Creek, Montana 
(Plate V, Fig. 3). 

All but the last of the specimens of this form figured here came from 
the Sparganium bed of the Seven Mile Creek system and are perfectly 
normal in all respects; the last (Plate V, Fig. 3) presents some differ- 
ences and was collected at Clear (3reek. It may L>e a form of Populus 
arctica Heer and has its nearest analogue in the specimen from Siberia 
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figured by Heer in the. Arctic Flora (Vol. V, Pt. II, Foss. Fl. Sibir., pi. 
XV, fig. 3). The species occurred at Cracker Box Greek aud in other 
beds, but the specimens are less perfect 

PopnlUB speoiosa, n. sp. 
Plate V, Figs. 4-7. — Clear Creek, Montana. 

Leaves long petioled, 5 to 7cin. wide, the blade but little longer, 
rounded sinuate or crenate except the nearly horizontal base, palmately 
nerved ; midrib strong , lateral primaries three pairs, all uniting with 
the midrib at the summit of the petiole, the innermost pair much the 
strongest, aerodrome, outer pair basal aud delicate; tertiary nerves 
distinct, often terminating directly m the blunt teeth, frequently anasto- 
mosing and forming arches from which finer ones proceed to the margin. 

These fine specimens from the Clear Greek beds probably most closely 
resemble P. arotica Heer, but there are some constant differences, such 
as the rounded teeth, which seem to be essential. It is also a larger 
and in every way handsomer form. The five principal nerves always 
unite at the summit of the petiole, aud in most of the specimens the 
base is nearly or quite horizontal without being cordate. 

Popnlua amblyrhynoha, n. sp. 
Plate VI, Figs. 1-8; Plate VII, Figs. 1-3.— Seven Mile Creek, Montana; white marl bed. 

Leaves long petioled, 3.5 to 8.5cm. broad, the blade considerably 
longer than broad, varying from cordate to wedge shaped at the base, 
entire to near the widest part, rounded sinuate or crenate above, some- 
what irregular in outline, the apex prolonged into a blunt point; mid- 
rib strong ; lateral nerves one to three pairs, the inner pair much the 
strongest, uniting with the midrib some distance above the summit of 
the petiole, somewhat alternate, erect, sending out strong tertiaries 
which branch and anastomose, sometimes reaching the margin and ter- • 
minating m blunt teeth which project beyond the others ; lower lateral 
primaries light, alternate, or of unequal number on the two sides of the 
midrib^ nervillos faint, percurrent or broken. 

These constant forms are all from one bed, viz, the highest at Seven 
Mile Greek, and seem distinct from all others I have examined. They 
all sigree in having the two or three principal nerves unite with the 
midrib a short distance above the base of the leaf, below which the 
thin basilar nerves proceed. Tlio rounded teeth are somewhat irregular 
toward the summit, and the terminal one is usually produced into a 
conspicuous blunt snout, which gives a distinct character to this species 
and from which I have given it its name. 

PopuluB daphnogenoides, n. sp. 
Plat'e VII, Figs. 4-6. — Seven Mile Croek, Montana ; white marl bod. 

Leaves ovate in outline, entire near the wedge shaped base, rounded- 
sinuate or somewhat sharply toothed above, terminating in a long, en- 
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tire, often carved, blant point; petiole divided a little above the base 
of the blade iuto three stroug, nearly equal, primary nerves, the two 
lateral ones distinctly aerodrome and very erect, terminating near the 
apex, giving ofif strong tertlaries which branch and terminate in the 
teeth; basal nerves light or indistiDguishable; nervilles irregular, 
branched, often percurreut. 

In searching for the analogues of this form they are chiefly found, so 
far as the size, shape, and general nervation are concerned, among other 
.genera than Populus, for example, Zizyphus, Paliurus, Daphnogene, 
and Cinnamomum, but upon closer scrutiny they fail to convince me 
that these leaves are not those of ^ true Populus and one not widely 
distinct from that last mentioned, from which they differ in their smaller 
size, more nnrrowed and elongated form, and in having somewhat 
sharper teeth. 

PupuluB ozyrhynoha, n. sp. 
Plate Vllly Figs. 1, 2. - Seven Mile Creek, Montana; white marl bed. 

Leaves broader than long, 4.5 to Gem. in width, entire or slightly un- 
dulate to the middle, irregularly rounded-dentate and somewhat three- 
lobed above, terminating in an acute or slightly obtuse point, horizontal 
or slightly wedge shaped at the base; palmately nerved, the inner lat- 
eral primaries nearly equaling the midrib, erect and curving inwanl, 
giving off strong tertiaries i'l-oni near the base which often reach the 
margin, uniting near the summit with tertiaries from the midrib; ner- 
villes distinct, flexed in t\n\ middle and united by others running parallel 
to the tertiaries, forming quadrate or trapezoidal meshes. 

I at first thought it would be necessary to separate these two forms, 
bat upon fhrther study I conclude to unite them. They have some re- 
semblance to the specimens which I have designated as P. amhlyrhynoha^ 
bat the mode of union of the primary nerves with the midrib is differ- 
ent and one of the specimens (fig. 2) has the point decidedly acute. 
This resembles in general character Unger's figure o^P.attenuataAl. Br., 
pnblished in his Sylloge (III, pi. xxii, fig. 15), but there the lateral prima- 
ries rise from some distance above the base of the leaf and send out sec- 
ondaries in a very different manner. 

The other specimen (Fig. 1) resembles very closely Saporta's P. Euboica 
(Monde des Plan^es, p. 285, fig. 80, No. 1 ), but is considerably larger. It 
differs from most of the other specimens from this locality in exhib- 
iting a much larger amount of detailed nervation, but whether this in- 
dicates a leaf of different texture or merely an accident of preservation 
it 18 impossible to say. 

Populus oraspedodroma, n. sp. 
Plato VIII, Fig. .^.— nnrnfl*8 Ranch, Montana. 

Leaf small for the genus, ovate in outline, somewhat lobed| 
heart shai>ed, toothed all round, the tcotli prominent, unequal^ 
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or roanded, the terminal tooth prolonged; nerv<ation craspedodrome; 
midrib much stronger than the lateral nertes, these in two pairs rising 
from the summit of the petiole, the basal pair very light, terminating 
in the first teeth, second pair proceeding from the midrib at an angle of 
GO^ to the margin at the widest part of the leaf and terminating in a 
strong tooth or lobe, the upper pair strongest, erect, and dichotomonsl^^ 
branching, the ultimate ramifications ending in the teeth ; ncrvilles few 
and faint, often ending blind, forming near the midrib irregular meshes. 
It is with grave doubts that I refer this beautiful impression to the 
genus Populus rather than to Hedera or Vitis. It has, however, all the 
essential characters of the genus, even to the basilar nerves, and yet 
the principal nerves pass directly into the teeth, which have the ];)eculiar 
narrow but blunt form characteristic of the Vitaceo). 

Populus Whitei, d. sp. 

Plate Yllly Fig. 4. — Bams's Ranch, Montana; collooted by Dr. C. A. White in 
i&'-iQ and naniod in his honor. 

Leaf long i>etioled, subrhombic in outline, three lobed, unequally 
toothed to near the base, terminating in a prominent, slightly recurved 
point; nervation craspedodrome; lateral primary nerves in two pairs, 
upper pair nearly equal to the midrib, arising from above the base of 
the blade, erect and aerodrome, sending out strong secondary nerves 
to the lobes and teeth; lower pair short, rising midway between these 
and the base; nervilles percnrrent, more or less curved, flexed in the 
middle, sometimes forking. 

This specimen occurs in the collection of Dr. O. A. White from the 
lower Yellowstone district, made in 1882, and wiis collected at Burns's 
Ilanch. My collection from that locality contains nothing that resem- 
bles it, unless the species last named may be said to do so. For a long 
time I supposed this form to be the same as that figured by ^Newberry 
on plate xiii, fig. 5, of the Illustrations of Cretaceous and Tertiary 
Plants, under the name of Populus acerifoUa^ although that figure 
bears almost no resemblance to the others under the same name. But 
a careful comparison convinces me that the two forms are distinct, and 
the strongly craspedodrome character of the nervation makes it some- 
what doubtful whether our specimen represents a true Populus. 

Populus hederoides, n. sp. 
Plate Vllly Fig. 5. — Seven MUe Creek, Montana; white marl bed. 

Leaf long petioled, large, (7.5cm. wide), coarsely sinuate-toothed to 
belowthe middle, entire at the base; midrib fiexuous, divided at con- 
siderable distance above the base of the blade into three equal branches, 
the lateral branches curving upward and inward toward the apex and 
giving off three or four secondaries, which go to the margin ; lower 
pair of lateral primary nerves arising from a point lower dowu and near 
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tbe base, light, simple, and parallel to the margin, terminating in the 
first or second tooth ; nervillos faint, straight, percurrent. 

That this impression represents a true Popalas I am quite certain, 
although the nervation is Nvholly anomalous and the general form more 
nearly approaches some species of Iledera. Only one specimen accom- 
panies the collection, and of this the summit is wanting. It is from 
the highest beds of the Seven Mile Creek series. 

PopuluB RichardBoni Heer. 

POPULUS KiCHARDSONi Hcer, Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. I, p. 98, pi. iv, figH. 1-5, 6&; pi. vi, 
figB. 7, 8; pi. XV, tig. lo; p. 137, pi. xxiii, figs. 2a, 3; p. 158, pi. xxxi, Qga. la, 
2; Vol. II, Ft. Ill (Mioc. Fl. Spitzborgeua), p. 54, pi. x, figs. 8-12; Pt. IV 
(Fo88. Fl. N. Greenland), p. 4G8, pi. xllv, figs. 7, 8, Oa; pi. iv, fig. 3?;; Vol. IV, 
Pt. I (FoHS. Fl. Spitzborgons), p. 68, pi. xi, fig, 7c; pi. xiv, lig. 4 ; pi. xxxii, figs. 1, 
2; Vol. V, Pt. H (Fo88.F1.8ibirien8), p. 49, pi. xv, fig. 7. Lcsqucroux, Tert.Fl., 
p. 177, pi. xxii, figs. 10-12. Schimper, Pal. V<Sg., Vol. II, p. G8S. 

Plate VIII, Fig. 6.~Biirns'8 Eanob, Montana. 

Although only a single fragment, this specimen differs from all the 
rest in the collections and agrees in all respects with the^ characters 
of P. RichardBoni. I have therefore no alternative but to refer it lo 
that species. 

PopuluB anomala, n. sp. 
Plate VIII, Fig. 7.— Burns's Ranch, Montana. 

Leaf long petioled (4cm.), 4.5cm. wide, roundish-ovate, strongly and 
somewhat sharply toothed to below tlio middle, entire and rounded at 
the base; nervation pinnate, cnispedodroine ; midrib thick, dichoto 
mous above; secondaries two or three on each side below the forks of 
th<^ midrib, strong, parallel to one another, curving upward, the upper 
forking, the lower giving off tertiaries from the under side ; nervilles 
distinct, close together, somewhat curved, mostly percurrent, often bent 
in the middle, forked or joined by cross nerves. 

This very anomalous form, of which the immediate base and the sum- 
rait are unfortunately wanting, accompiuiied Dr. White's collection from 
Burns's Ranch and was not duplicated by my researches. The form is 
somewhat similar to that of Populus suhrotundata Lx. (Tert. Fl., pi. 
xxiv, figs. C-8), but the nervation is more pinnate and cnispedodrome. 
Its place may be in another genus, but the petiole, ^\hich is long and 
preserved entire, is that of a Populus. 

Populus QrewiopBis, u. sp. 
Plate IX, Fig. 1.— Seven Mile Creek, Montana; white marl bod. 

Leaf large (8cm. broad), long petioled (Gem.), roundish in outline, 
toothed to near the base, teeth unequal, obtuse or acute ; nervation sub- 
palmate, craspedodrome; midrib strong and straight, passing through 
the center of the leaf; lateral nerves (> to 8 on each side, alternate, the 
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lowest basilar and sliglit, the third abovo tlio baso on each side much 
the strongest, all except the lowest nearly straight, terminating in the 
teeth and giving off tertiaries that pass directly to other teeth f ner- 
A'tlles few, straight, percnrrent, at right angles to the nerves. 

I was long undecided whether to refer this nearly perfect and very 
diMtinct impression to Populus, Viburnum, or Orewiopsis. To some 
specimens which I refer to the last named of these genera it has a de- 
cided resemblance (cf. tn/y-a, pp. 8D-90, PI. XL, Pigs. 2-^). But the very 
well marked basilar nerves seem to decide the cose, and the plant re- 
sembles quite closely the part that is shown of one of Heer's figures of 
Populus Richardsoni (Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. IV, Pt I, Foss. Fl, Spitz- 
bcrgens, pi. xiv, fig. 4). The long petiole is also that of a Populus, and 
here we will leave it, for the present at least. 

The specific name should be written with a capital initial to indicate 
its affinities with Grewiopsis and not with Grewia. 

Populus insequaliB, n. sp. 
Plate IX, Fig. 2. — Bums's Raucb, Montana. 

Leaf roundish in outline, sharply and irregularly toothed above the 
middle, entire or undulate-margined below, abruptly narrowed at the 
uneven base to the distinctly wing-margined petiole ; nervation pinnate, 
mixed (craspedo camptodrome) ; midrib far to one side, curved, forked 
near the summit; secondary nerves six on each side, nearly equally 
prominent except the one or two lowest, passing out to near the 
margin, where they fork or are joined by arches, the ultimate ramifica- 
tions proceeding into the teeth ; nervilles few and irregular, forkingor 
joined. 

This is perhaps the most anomalous form of all, but there is less 
doubt than in some of the previous cases as to its generic affinities. 
Ua sharp teeth turned forward, pinnat.e nervation, numerous secondaries, 
and general asymmetry distinguish it from all the forms I have been able 
to compare with it. 

CUPULIFER^. 

QunRcns L. 

Very few forms clearly' referable to Quercus occur in the collections, 
and these come chiefly from the lower districts. The only one figured 
here from the Fort Union group is of doubtful generic affinity. 

Qaercua bicomis, n. sp. 
Plate IX, Fig. 3. — Seven Mile Creek, Montana; bod below the ironHtone. 

Leaf obovat«-oblong, 2.Ccm. broad, r>.i>cm. long inclusive of the 
petiole which is 1.5cm. long, cntin^ l>ol(>w, triccispidato at the summit, 
the terminal cusp long and ro(iiirv(»il, the two lat4)ral shorter, unequal, 
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Rharpy and curved inward, separatoxl from the terminal by rounded 
sinuses; nervation pinnate; midrib straight, except the curved summit; 
secondaries numerous (about twelve on each side) and hence close to- 
gether, subopposite, proceeding from the midrib at an angle of 40^ to 50o, 
curving upward near the margin, to which they become tangentiail, 
nearly simple, two of them running out into the tips of the cusps, other- 
wise camptodrome, one on each side forking.and striding the sinuses ; 
nervilles faint, percurrent, at right angles to the secondaries. 

I have been unable to find anything with which the leaf can be com- 
pared. Distant resemblances may be sex)n in Querctis troglodytes (Fl. 
Poss. Arct, Vol. VI, Abth. IF, Foss. Fl. GrcJnld., pi. xxix, fig. 14), Q. 
Mediterranea Ung., and Q. Zoroastri Ung. (Foss. Fl. v. Kuuii, Denkschr. 
Wien. Akad., Vol. XXVII, pi. vi, figs. 1-28), as well as in some living 
species, as, for example, Q. Ilex (cf. Saporti, V6g. Foss. be Meximieux, 
pi. xxiv, fig. a). Analognes also occur in other genera (cf. Myrica lati- 
loha acutiloha Lx., Tert. f\.j pi. xvii, fig. 13), and the specimen, though 
nearly perfect, is doubtfully referred to Quercus. 

Qnerons DoQenaiB Pilar. 

QuBRCUS Dor^BNSis Pilar, Flora foasilis Saaedana, p. 37, pi. vii, fig. 14. 
Plate IX, Figs. 4, 5.— Blaok Buttos Station, Wyoming. 

The remarkable similarity of form and nervation between these speci- 
mens and tliose figured by Pilar from Dolje in Suse<l justify their ref- 
erence to that species, notwithstanding the improbability that the same 
species should flourish in the American Laramie and the Miocene of 
southeastern Europe. Still, Baron von Ettingshanaen is probably cor- 
rect in presuming that the American form is a tiearly related species 
rather than identical with the Croatian. 

Qaercus Carbonensis, n. ep. 

Plate IX, Fig. 6.— Carbon Station, Wyoming. 

Leaf 8cm. broad, rounded at the base, slightly sinnat^-margined be- 
tween the distant sharp, cuspidate, or spiniiloso teeth; petiole 6cm. 
long, thick and flexuous; midrib thick and straight, giving off strong 
secondaries at short ntervals, which are slightly curved outward and 
upward and pass out toward the margins parallel to one another; ner- 
villes few, straight or flexed near the middle, percurrent, forked or ob- 
liquely joined; nervation chiefly camptodrome. 

The entire upper iK)rtionof this leaf is wanting, but the lower half, in- 
cluding the i>etiole, is highly distinctive. The nervation and the spinons 
teeth, or lobes, strongly suggest its affinity to Quercus, but the petiole 
is too long and flexuous for most species of that genus. Better material 
will bo necessary to decide the qnej^tion. 
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Qoercus Dentoni Lx. 

QCEKCUS DEirroNi Lx., Cret. & Torfc. Fl., p. 224, pi. xlviii, figs. 1, 11. 

Plate X, Fig. 1. Point of Rocks, Wyoming; j;ray samlstono bod north of sta- 
tion. 

The close resemblance between this specimen and that fip^nred by 
Lcsquoreiix from the Bad Jjands of Dakota inclines me to class tliein 
together for the i>reseiit rather than to multiidy specie^s. The shape, 
however, is somewhat different, tlu^ Wyoming: specimen being more 
narrowed upwanl and indicating a contracted apex. The petiole is also 
thicker and slightly inflated, recalling srnne species of Ficus. 

DRTOPHYLLUM Dobey. 

I have already referred (Sixth Ann. liep. U. S. GeoLSnrv., p. 5.'U) 
to the namerous forms ]>robal)ly referable to this genus, rather than 
to Quercus, which appear in my collections. A few of them are illus- 
trated. 

Dryophyllum aquamamm, n. sp. 

Plate X, Figs. 2-4. — Black liattea Station, Wyoming. 

Leaves lanceolate, narrowed at both ends, broadest at or below the 
middle, 3 to 5 cm, broad, 10 to 15 cm. long, entire or wavy near the 
base, undulate or sinuate-toothed above; nervation mixed; midrib 
strong; secondary nerves numerous (fifteen to twenty on each side) and 
close together, alternate, irregular as to interval and angle, often having 
intercalary nerves between them, which proceed from the midrib at a 
wider angle and unite with the next nerve below ; nervilles very prom- 
inent, joining the secondaries to one another and the midrib to the 
secondaries, these latter strong, curved, and often passing into inter- 
calary nerves. 

The.se leaves appear to l)elong to the subgenus Dryophanes of Debey 
and to have their nearest analogue in his Dryophyllum Eodrys (Feuilles 
quercifoimes, pp. 11, 14, fig. 10), but there is much in the nerva- 
tion that reminds one of Qiiercus Lxicamonum Gaud. (Contr. II, Nouv. 
Mem. Soc. Helv. Sci. Nat., Vol. XVII, pi. x, fig. 12). The irregular 
character of the secondary nerves very clo.sely resembles some forms 
that have been referred to Querents furdnervla (Roasm.) Ung. (cf. Les- 
quereux, Oret. and Tert. FL, x)l. liv, figs. 1, 2), but the camptodrome 
tendency as they approach the border, which is characteristic of Dryo- 
phyllum, is not found in that species. The tertiary nervation is very 
prominent and distinguishes these leaves from any others I have seen. 
The si)ecimens figured all come from the same bed, and all the grada- 
tions between the strongly camptodrome forms (Figs. 2, 3) and the di.s- 
tlnctly craspedodrome forms represented by Fig. 4 occur in the collec- 
tion; their refereuc45 to S;ilix seems therefore out of the question. 
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Dryophyllmn Broneri, n. sp. 

Plate X, Figs. 5-8. — Point of Bocks, Wyoming ; gray sandstone bed (Figs. 5, 6). Hodges 

Pass, Wyoming (Figs. 7, 8). 

Leaves lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate pointed, abruptly narrowed to 
a short thick i)etiole, coarsely and obscurely to sharply smaate-toothed 
except the en tire base; nervation craspedodrome; midrib strong, straight 
or a little curved ; secondary nerves naineroas (fifteen to twenty on each 
side) and close together, proceeding from the midrib at an angle varying 
from 350 to 8O0, slightly curving upward, rarely forking or forming 
arches, the ultimate ramifications entering the teeth ; nervilles faint, 
slender and wavy, i>ercurrent, joining the secondaries only (except in 
a few cases). 

I dedicate this species to Prof. Lawrence Bruncr, of Nebraska, who 
was my companion throughout most of my campaign in Colorado and 
Wyoming and who rendered much valuable aid in making the collec 
tions at both the points named. The specimens closely resemble those 
last described, but the distinctly craspedodrome nervation and the great 
difflarence in the nervilles lead me to regard them as specifically dis- 
tinct. Intercalary nerves do indeed appear in some specimens (Figs 
5, 8) and nervilles occasionally proceed from the midrib (Figs. G, 8), but 
these cases are rare. The arches formed by the secondaries in Figs. 7 
and 8 are farther from the margin than those of D. aquamarum and dif- 
ferent in character. 

I have not found it possible to separate these specimens, <al though 
they oome from different localities. If any separation wore possible the 
specimens. Figs. 5 and 8, would naturally fall together, as nearer alike 
than they are to the other two, but some variation must be allowed, and 
they are probably all of one species. 

DryophyUum falcatum, n. sp. 
Plate XI, Fig. 1. — Hodges Pass, Wyoming. 

Leaf ovate-lanceolate, slender-pointed, and falcate at the summit, 
8.5cm. long, broadest (2.5cm.) near the b<ase, which is rapidly narrowed, 
obscurely sinuate-toothed above, entire at the base; midrib thick be- 
low, rapidly diminishing above ; secondaries light, twelve to fourteen on 
a side, parallel (except the lowermost, which are more erect), unequally 
distant, simple or forked near their extremities, scarcely reaching the 
margin; nervilles indistinguishable. 

This species also somewhat resembles 7>. Eodrys Deb. (Feuilles quer- 
ciformes, fig. 19), but it is more falcate and pointed and the secondaries 
are more regular and parallel. 

DryophyUum basidentatum, n. sp. 
Plate XI, Fig. 2. — Carbon Station, Wyoming. 

Leaf obovate in outline, 4cni. broad above, long petioled, wedge shn pod 
at the base, distantly and sharply sinuate-toothed, with prominent sub- 
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spinalose teeth, oblique at tbe baso ; i>etiole very thick, e8pecially below, 
3cm. long; midrib straight, dimiuinhing above; secondary nerves five or 
six on a side, close together, parallel, asceiuliiig at an angle of 3(P 
to the midrib, carving upward and inward toward the summit, where 
they give off five or six tertiaries ; nervilles distinct, wavy, percurrent 
or forked, often crossed by short veins at right angles, forming fine 
quadrilateral meshes. 

The upper portion of this leaf is wanting, but the form and the nerva- 
tion of the parts preserved indicate a ra])id narrowing to the apex, which 
was probably more or less toothed. 

I should have been disposed to regard this as a species of Qaercus 
but for its striking resemblance to Drt/ophyllum cretaceum Deb., par- 
ticularly as figured by Saporta in his Flora of (relinden, pi. v., figs. 3,4. 
The nerves in our specimen are, however, a little more erect and nearer 
together and the teeth near the base are decidedly more prominent and 
conspicuous. It may prove to be the same as Querctis Carhonensis (PI. 
IX, Fig. 6), from which it differs chiefly in size and in its wedge shaped 
base. 

CORTIiUS Tonrnef. 

The same forms of Corylus described by Newberry in his Later Ex- 
tinct Floras recur at nearly all points in the Fort Union group. I ob- 
tained them all, unless it be his C orbwulataj as I believe he now 
admits his C. grandifolia to be identical with Heer's C. McQuarHi, I 
have carefully compared my larger specimens with all the published Og- 
ures of O. McQtLarrii and also with 8i>ecimens of C, Americana^ C. ros- 
iraia^ and 0. Avellana^ and I am compelled to conclude that there is 
scarcely a specific difference between (7. McQfMrrii and C Americana, 
It is singular that Heer, in comparing his fossil forms with living ones, 
makes no mention of this most common American species so similar to 
his fossil one. lie compares his O. iwdgnis with G, rostrata and (7. Mc- 
Quarrii with 0. Avellana^ and remarks that the larger fossil species re- 
sembles the larger livifig one, except that the leaves rapidly grow nar- 
rower above the middle, while in the living form the broadest part is 
above the middle. Be also mentions the resemblan(?e in the nervation 
of the two more robust forms as being more prominent, with the nerves 
in relief. Now these are just the characters, and almost the only ones, 
which distinguish 0, Americana. 

Corylus Americana Walt. 

Corylus Americana Walt., Newberry, Later Extinct Floras, pp. 31, 59; Illa«tra- 
tions of Cret. and Tert. Plants, pi. xiv, figs. 8, 10. Schimper, Pal. V6g., Vol. II, p. 
GOO. Dawson, Cret. anil Tert. Fl. Brit. Col. and N. W. Terr., Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 
Rtic. IV, p. :J2. 

Plate XI, Figs. 3-r> ; Plato XII, Figs. I, 2. — Seven Mile Crook, Montana ; wliit^ 
marl bed. 

My specimens are larger than those figured by Newberry under this 
name, but it is easy to find living leaves as large. The figures of C 
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McQuarrii are also geuerally smaller thau those Lere figured, but tlie 
oue rei^resented by Fig. 1 agrees iu all res[>ects with Ileer's figure of 
C. McQuarrii in his Flora of Grinnell-Laiul (Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. V, 
Pt. I, i>l. vi, fig. G). I ajso find leaves of the living species that exactly 
correspond to both these figures. Usually, however, the teeth of 0. 
McQuarrii are represented as less sharp. 

Coryli)8 rostrata Ait. 

CouVLUS ROSTRATA Ait., N«wl>erry, Later Extiuct Floras, pp. 31,60; lUustrations 
of Cret. and Tert. Plants, pi. xv, (igs, 1, 3. Schiniper, Pal. Vdj;., Vol. II, p. 600. 
Dawson, Cret. and Tert, Fl. Brit. Col. and N. W. Torr., Trans. Uoy. Soo. Can., Sec. 
IV, p. 32. 

Plate XIII; Figs. 1-4.— Seven Mile Creek, Montana; white marl bed. 

These bp'dciuieus correspond very well with those figured by Newl>erry 
(lllustr.y pi. XV, figs. 1-3), but our Fig. 4, which agrees with his fig. 3, 
Diay belong to another species. 

Corylus Foster!, o. sp. 

Plate XIII, Figs. 5, 6.— Head of Clear Creek, Montana (Fig. 5); Clear Creek, 
Montana (Fig. 6) ; collected by Mr. Kioliard Foster, for whom it is named. ' 

Leaves ovate, deeply heart shax)ed, the lobes of the base unequal, long 
pointed, the entire margin toothed, the unequal teeth broad at the base 
and somewhat obtuse; midrib strong, slightly sinuous or curved ; sec- 
ondary nerves seven or eight on each side, the two lowest opposite and 
sending out five or six strong tertiary nerves, the first of which arise 
from near the midrib and in turn give off quaternary nerves to the 
basal lobes, the next three or four secondaries sup|)orting each a few 
branches toward the summit, the upper ones simple ; nervilles very 
prominent, mostly i>ercuiTent, at right angles to the secondaries, often 
joined near the middle by oblique veins forming irregular meshes, some- 
times forking, those connecting the midrib with the secondaries much 
curved, often opposite and appearing to form concentric circles. 

It is fitting that I should name this handsome species of Corylus in 
honor of Prof. Bichard Foster, now of Howard Uin'versity, who collecteil 
both the specimens figured here and through whose zeal and energy the 
rich bed at the head of Clear Creek, where the finest specimen was 
found, was visited. 

I formerly regarded the smaller of the two si>ecimens which accom- 
jianied Dr. White's collection of the year previous as representing New- 
berry's 0. orhiculat<iy but it difters from that form in having teeth of a 
different shape and identical with those of the larger si>ecimen. Al- 
though the summit is wanting it is evident from the rest of the leaf that 
this was narrowed to a point. 
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? CoryluB McQuarrii (Forbos) Heor. 

CORYLUS McQUARUii (Forbes) Heer, FL Fosb. Arct.yVol. I, p. 104, pL viii, figs. 9-12 ; pi. 

ix, figs.1-8; pi. xvii, fig. 5d ; pi. xix, fig. 7o ; p. 138, pi. xxi, fig. lie; pi. xxii, figs. 1-6 ; 

pi. xxfli, fig. 1 ; p. 149, pi. xxvi, figs, la, 5M ; p. 159, pi. xxxi, figs. 16, 5, 6a ; Vol. II, 

Pt. II (Fl. Foss. Alask.), p. 29, pi. iii. fig. 9 ; pi. iv; Pt. Ill (Mioc. Fl. Spitzbergens). 

p. 56, pi. xi, figfe. 10-13; pL xiii, fig. 356; Pt. IV (Foss. Fl. Greooland), p. 469, pi. 

xliv, fig. 11a; pi. xlv, fig. 66; Vol. IV, Pt. I (Foss. Fl. Spitzbcrgons% p. 72, pi. 

XV, figs. 1-4 ; pi. xxviii, figs. 7, 8 ; Vol. V, Pt. I (Mioc. Fl. Griiuiull-Land.), p. 33, pi. 

V, ^g, 9; pi. vi, figs. 3-6; pi. viil, fig. 9a;- pt. ix, fig. 1 ; Pt. Ill (Prim. Fl. Foss. 

Sachal.), p. 34, pi. vii, figs. 8, 9a. Losqucreox.Tert. Fl., p. 144, pi. xviil, figs, d-11 ; 

Crct. and Tert. Fl., p. 223, pi. xllx, fig. 4. E tti ngshausoii, Foss. Fl. v. Sagor, I (Denk- 

schr. Wien. Acad.,Vol. XXXU), p. 177, pi, iv, figs. 20, 21. Scliiinper, Pal. V6g., Vol. 

II, p. 598. Zwaiiziger, Mioc. Fl. v. Lioscha, p. 35, pi. viii, figs. 3, 4. 
Alnites McQuAEKii Forbes, Quart Joum. Grool. Soc, Vol. VII, 1851, p. 103, pi. iv, 

fig. 3. 

Plate XIII, Fig. 7. — Sevea Mile Creek, Montana^ bed below the ironstone. 

This very auomalous leaf, the only one of the kind in the collection, 
comes from the next lowest horizon at Seven Mile Creek. Its reference 
to the genua Corylas is very doubtful, but it agrees tolerably well with 
some of the figures of Heer. The midrib, however, and the three op- 
posite pairs of secondary nerves are unlike Corylus and resemble Alnns 
* ojr Betula. That it is not a form of Almis KefcrHteinii I would not affirm, 
but the projection of the teeth at the extremities of the secondary nerves 
and the general form of the upper portion strongly suggest its reference 
to Corylus. Unwilling to make a new species on so defective material, 
and yet desiring the judgment of others upon it, I venture to enter it 
as above. 

ALNUS Giirtn. 

Unless the specimen last mentioned represents an Alnus only one 
has been selected referable to that species. 

Alnns Orewiopsis, n. sp. 
Plate XIV, Fig, 1. — Hodges Pass, Wyoming. 

Leaf obovate, obtuse, sinuate, and somewhat doubly toothed above, 
entire or slightly undulate margined below, 4cm. broa<l, 7cm. long, ex- 
clusive of the X)etiole (1cm.) ; midrib strong, somewhat curved, rjijudly 
diminishing toward the summit; secondary nerves about nine on each 
side, the strongest near the middle of the leaf, nearly parallel and 
straight, making an angle of about 30^ with the midrib, the lower ones 
giving off short simple tertiaries, which usually lose themselves near the 
entire margin, the uppereither passing directly into tlie teeth or curving 
and forming angular arches near the border, from which finer veinlets 
proceed to the lesser as well as to the principal teeth ; nervilles faint, 
mostly straight and percurrent, sometimes forked. 
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The speci^c name m suggested by a peculiar chara(*.ter in the nerva- 
tion near the upper border closely resembling that of some species of 
Grewioiisis, e. g., G. Saportana Lx. (Tert. Fl. pi. 1, fig. 11); O. Clehurni 
Lx. (op. cit., pi. ixii, fig. 12). The form and general nervation, however, 
are those of an Alnus. 

BETULA L. 

Numerous si^ecimens belonging to this genus occai* in the collections, 
of which the following four are figured. 

Betula priaoa Ett. 

Betula prisca Ett., Fosa. Fl. v. Wicn, p. 11, pi. i, figa. 15-17; Fobs. Pfl. v. Heiligen 
Kreaz bei Krexnnitz (Abb. K. K. Geol. BuichBanstult, Vol. I), p. r>, X'^* h %• ^* 
Fo88. Fl. V. Biliu, I (Deukschr. VV^ien. Acad., Vol. XXVI), p. 121, pi. xiv, figs! 
14-16 ; Tert. Fl. Steieniiark's (Sitzb. Wien. Acad., Vol. LX, Abtb. I), p. 45, pi. i, 
figs. 24-20. Goppert, Tert. Fl. v. Schossnitz, p. 11, pi. iii, figs. 11, 12. Massalongo, 
Syiiops. Fl. Fobs. Senog., p. 24; Fl. Foss. dol Seoigal., p. 172, pi. xxxvi, fig. 9. 
Hoer, Mioc. Bait. Fl., p. 70, pi. xviii, figs. 8-15; Fl. Foss. Aict., Vol. I, p. 148, 
pi. XXV, figs. 9a, 10, 20-25; pi. xxvi, figs. 16, lo; Vol. II, Pt. II (Fl. Foss. Alask.), 
p. 28, pi. V, figs. 3-7 ; Pt. Ill (Mioc. Fl. Spitzbergens), p. 55, pi. xi, figs. :M); Vol- 
IV, Pt. I (Foss. Fl. Spitzbergens), p. 70, pi. xxxi, fig. 19; Vol. V, Pt. I (Mioc. Fl. 
Grinnell-Laud.), p. 31, pi. iii, fig. 3fc; pi. v, figs. 1W>; Pt. Ill (Prim. Fl. Foss. 
Sachal.), p. 30, pi. v, figs. 9, 10; pi. vii, figs. 1-4 ; Pt. IV (Mioc. Pfl. v. Sachal.), 
p. 6, pi. ii, fig. 8; pi. iii, fig. 6. GaudiD, Contr. IV (Nouv. M^m. Soc. Helv., Vol. 
XVII), p. 20, pi. i, fig. 14 ; Contr. VI (op. cit.. Vol. XX), p. 12, pi. ii, fig. 10. Eng- 
elhanlt, Fl. d. Brauuk. Sacbsen, p. 16, pL iii, figs. 19-21. Schimx)er, Pal. V^g., 
vol. ii, p. 567. 

Plate XIV, Fig. 2. — Seven Mile Creek, Montana; bed below tbe ironstone. 

The remarkable agreement between our specimen and the original 
figure upon which the species was founded does not permit me to hesi- 
tiite in referring it to that species. The species is a widesprea<l and 
variable one, bat occasionally, as in Heer's Miocene Baltic Flora (pi. 
xviii, fig. 11), there is a return to the type, and ours seems to constitute 
another such case. 

Betula coryloides, n. sp. 
Plate XIV, Fig. 3. — Seven Mile Creek, Montana; white marl bed. 

Leaf ovate-lanceolate, 2.5cm. wide, 5cm. long, irregularly doubly or 
trebly toothed, entire at the horizontal base, recurveil pointed at the 
summit ; petiole 12mm. long ; mi<lrib strong, nearly straight ; secondary 
nerves eight on eiich side, making an angle with the midrib of about 
350, the lowest and some of the higher pairs opposite, very thick at the 
base, rapidly diminishing to the margin of the leaf, the lowest pair giv- 
ing out each a strong horizontal tertiary nerve from near its insertion, 
which terminates in a slightly prolonged tooth or lobe and gives off 
several quaternary nerves from the lower side ; lower and middle sec- 
ondaries all yielding tertiaries, upper ones simple; nervilles very promi- 
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ueut, mostly straight, [)ercurrcuty aud at right angles to the secondariec 
bat often forking, flexed, aud variously joined, foruiing irregdlar meshet 
The prominent uervilles and double dentation, and especially the pai 
of horizontal tertiary nerves at the base, assimilate this leaf very closel 
to tlie genus Gorylus, where it would find its nearest analogue in Cm 
signis (of. Heer, PL Teil;, Helv., pi. Ixxiii, figs. 11-17) ; but upon th 
whole the nervation perhaps agrees as well with that of Betula, whil 
the general shape is much nearer that of most leaves of that genus. I 
resembles quite closely some forms of B. priscay particularly the ou 
figured by Heer in his Arctic Flora (Vol. 1, pi. xxv, fig. 20), but a sti] 
nearer approach to our form is found in B. lutca Michx. f., of the pret 
ent North American flora. 

Betula baalaerrata, o. Hp. 
Plato XIYj Fig. 4. — Soveu Mllo Creek, Muutaiia; white marl bod. 

Leaf roundish ovate, sharply simply serrate, 3cm. wide, 3.5 or 4cu 
long ; midrib straight ; secondary nerves five or six on a side, making a 
angle of 40^ with the midrib ; the lowest pair opposite, arising at a les 
angle and curving oiitward, furn^hed with five to seven simple t^rtia 
ries, which pass into the teeth, the next one or two on each side having 
a few tertiaries near their extremities, the upper one simple ; nerville 
indistinct,' curved percurrent, sometimes forked. 

In this specimen the teeth appro<'ich the base of the leaf more closel; 
than is usual with the genus. Otherwise there seems to be no reasoi 
to exclude it. 

MYRICACE^. 

M7RICA L. 

Only two species of this abundant type occur in the Laramie groa|] 
The thirty-five species of the living flora are distributed throughou 
nearly all temperate parts of the world. Two species are very aban 
dant in North America, either or both of which may have descendei 
from these fossil forms. 

Myiica Torreyi Lz. 

Myrica Torreyi Lx., Anu. Ucp. Gool. Surv. Terr., 1872, pp. 392, 399; Tert. FL, f 
129, pi. xvi, fi«8. 3-10. Schimper, Pal. V6g., Vol. Ill, p. 580. 

Plate XIV, Fig. 5.— Black BattcB Statlou, Wyoming. 

The specimen represents a leaf of about the maximum length (15cm. 
of the x)lant described by Lesquereux from the same locality in 1872. 1 
has not been found at any other idace. The absence of marginal nerve 
is in favor of the reference of this leaf to Myrica, while their presenci 
in the earlier described specimens points, as Baron von Ettingshausei 
suggests, to Lomatia as their more probable affinity. 
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JUGLANDACE^. 

JUGLAKS L. 

Five of the eight soryiving species of Juglans are North American 
and the Laramie groap has hitherto yielded eigbt extinct ones. One of 
the following is not included in these, and if correctly referred will in- 
crease this namber to nine. 

? Juglans Ungexl Heer. 

JUQLANS Ukqbri Heer, Tert. Fl. Helv., Vol. Ill, p. 199. pi. olv, fig. 18; Braunk. Pfl. v. 
Bornst&dt, p. 21, pi. iv, fig. 13. Schimper^ Pal. V^g. , Vol. Ill, p. 241. Engelhardt, 
Fofls. Pfl. y. Tsohernowitz (Nova Acta L.-C. Acad., Vol. XXXIX), p. 385, pi. xxiii, 
fig. 2 ; Fose. Pfl. y. Grasseth (op. cit., Vol. XLIII), p. :<13, pi. xxi, figs. 3, 5, 6. 

Phtlutes jugiandoidbs Bosain., Verstein. d. Braonk. v. Altsattel,p. 29, pi. iv, 
fig. 16. 

JUGULNS C08TATA XJDg. (quoad folla). Gen. et Spec, p. 468. Heer, Fl. Tert. Helv., 
VoL m, pp. 90, 199. Ludwig, Palaeontogr., Vol. VIII, p. 138, pL Ivi, fig. 7 ; pi. Ivii, 
figs. 6| 7. 

Plate XIV, Fig. 6.— Bnrns's Ranch, Montana. 

Our specimen closely resembles the Swiss plant and also the one from 
Altsattel, bat finds its nearest analogue in the specimen from Tscher- 
nowitz, as figured by Engelhardt, with which it agrees in having nearly 
all the secondary nerves opposite. 

? JagUns nigoUa Heer. 

Juglans nigblul Heer, Fl. Fobs. Arct., VoL II, Pt. II (Fl. Fobs. Alask.), p. 38, pi. Ix, 
fig8.SM; Vol.V,Pt. Ill (Prim. Fl. Fose. 8achal.),p.41,pl.x,fig8.6,7; pi. xi, figs. 
1, 2; Pt. rV (Mioc. Pfl. v. Sachal.), p. 9, pi. iv, fig. 10. Schimper, Pal. V6g., Vol. Ill, 
p. 247,')[>L cii, fig. 4. Lesquereox, Cret. and Tert. Fl., p. 235, pi. xlyiA, fig. 11. 

Plate XV, Fig. 1.— Bams's Ranch, Montana. 

Much difficulty has been experienced in separating leaves of similar 
nervation to the present one into their proper genera. For a long time 
I had classed this with the forms referred to the CelastraceaB, and I am 
not yet certain that it does not belong there. Its affinities are closest 
with those that I have grouped under the genus ElaBodendron (PI. 
XXXVII, Pigs. 3-5; PI. XXXVIII, Figs. 1-7), all but one of which 
-were collected in the same bed at Burns's Ranch. But these all show 
a greater tendency to form a double series of arches at a greater distance 
£rom the margin and the nerves are more regular than in this one. 
The teeth in this specimen are also finer and sharper. It agrees in 
nearly all respects with the fibres of Juglans nigella above cited, and 
is as likely as they to belong to that genus. Whether this will neces- 
fiarily carry some of the other leaves into Juglans remains to be seen. 
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CARTA Natt. 

Althoagh the ten species of Garya are all North Amerioaiiy there i» 
abandant evidence that the tyx>e played an important r61e in the Miocene 
epoch in Europe. Abont twenty species are found there and only four 
or five in North American strata. Only one of these latter is fh>m the 
Laramie group. 

Carya antiquomin Newberry. 

Carta antiquorum Newberry, Later Extinct Floras, pp. 31, 72; nioBtratioiuiof Cret. 
and Tert. Plants, pi. xxiii, figs. 1-4. Lesqnerenx, Ann. Eep. U. 8. Geol. Sorv. 
Terr., 1871, p. 294 ; 1872, p. 402 ; Tert. Fl., p. 289, pi. Ivii ; Iviii, fig. 2. Schimper, 
Pal. V4g., Vol. in, p. 255. Dawson, Cret. and Tert. Fl. Brit. Col. and N. W. Terr. 
(Trans. Roy. Soo. Can., Sec. IV), p. 32. 

Plate XV, Fig 2.— Carbon Station, Wyoming. 

Less than half the leaf is preserved, but this includes the nearly com- 
plete petiole and shows the nervation very clearly. This resembles 
that of the Fort Union specimens less tban it does those from Evan- 
ston, which is probably nearly on the same horizon with Carbon. Prot, 
Lesquereux's fig. 2 of pi. Ivii represents a fragment very similar to this 
one, but the fine teeth come farther down. This specimen is not in the 
Museum collection, but I have examined those represented by figs. 3 
and 4 of the same plate, and I have no doubt that our plant belongs to 
the same species. 

PLATANACE-ffi. 

PLATAKUa L. 

Six species of this v^ry ancient type survive and are confined to the 
northern hemisphere, two being North American. Eight fossil species 
have hitherto been described from the Laramie group. 

« 

Platanos Heerii Lx. 

PLATANT78 HsERii Lx., Ann. Eep. U. S. Geol. Snrv. Terr., 1871, p. 303; 1872, p. 4&5; 
1874, p. 341, pi. viii, fig. 5 ; Cret. Fl., p. 70, pi. viii, fig, 4 ; pi. ix, figs. 1, 2; Cret. 
and Tert. Fl., p. 44, pi. iii, fig. 1; pi. vii, fig. 5. Schimper, Pal, V6g., VoL III, p. 
591. Heer, Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. VI, Abth. II (Foss. Fl. Gronlanda), p. 72, pi. vii, 
figs. 1, 2 ; pi. Tiii, figs. 1, 2a ; pi. ix, figs. 1-4. 

Plate XV, Figs. 3, 4.— Black Buttes Station, Wyoming. 

Prof. Lesquereux, to whom I have recently sent figures of this leaf, 
thinks tbat the basilar origin of the lateral primary nerves and the 
more strongly t6othed margin are fatal to the reference of this leaf to 
P. Heerii. He considers it^ affinities to be rather with his VUmmum 
platanoid€8 (Tert. FL, p. 224, pi. xxxviii, fig. 8), or perhaps with Plata* 
nus affinis Lx., especially the arctic forms (Heer, Fl. Foss. Arct., Voi. 
VII, pi. Ivii, figs. 1-6), or even with P. Ouillelmce (op. cit., Voh V, 
Pt. II, Foss. Fl. Sibir., pi. ix, fig. 14). The general resemblance of ih& 
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leaves to those figured by Heer (Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. YI, Abth. 11, pi. 
vii, fig. 1) as P. Heeriiy is very striking, but here the origin of the lat* 
eral primaries is still higher than in either of my specimens. 

PlatanoB nobUis Newberry. 

PiATANUS NOBiLis Newberry, Later Extinct Floras, pp. 30, 67 ; UlustratioDs of 
Cret. and Tert. Plants, pi. zvii. Lesqnereux, Ann. Reps. Geol. Surv. Terr., 
1871, p. 295; 1872, p. 404. Schimper, Pal. V6g., Vol. II, p. 708, Dawson, Foss. 
PI. of Roche Perc^ (Geol. Sarv. Can., Rep. of Prog., 187d-'80, App. II), p. 
61 ; Cret. and Tert. Fl. Brit. Col. and N. W. Terr. (Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., Sec. IV), 
p. 32. 
Plate XVI, Fig. 1.— Seven Mile Creek, Montana ; Sparganium bed. 

This leaf is the largest collected in the Yellowstone Valley, and meas- 
ures 35cm. across its broadest portion, while the midrib is preserved for 
about 30cm. It resembles very closely Newberry's figure (Illustr., pi. xvii ), 
but is strictly three lobed, whereas that shows a fourth lobe of dimin- 
ished length formed by a prepotent secondary nerve given oflF by one of 
the lateral primaries. The bas^ is remarkably similar, the paranchyma 
not extending as far down as the origin of the principal nerves, and 
these in both cases are somewhat alternate. Numerous fragments in 
the Museum collection (No. 1070) recorded by Lesquereux in the cata- 
logue as from Fort Clarke, but which may be the same as he mentions 
in the Annual Beport for 1872 (p. 403) as from <<Elk Creek, near Yel- 
lowstone Eiver,^ agree substantially with our leaf. I should be very 
gla<lof an opportunity to examine the Evanston specimens mentioned 
in the Annual Report for 1871 (p. 295), as they must possess considera- 
ble interest in connection with the question of correlating the Fort Union 
with the Wyoming Laramie; but these are not in the Museum type 
series. Baron von Ettingshausen regards this species as an Aralia (in 
litt 24. Aug. 1886). See, infra^ pp. 50-61, remarks on the genus Aralia, 
and especially on A. notata. 

PlatanuB baanobata, n. sp. 

Plate XVII, Fig. 1; Plate XVIII, Figs. 1-3, 3a, enlarged ; Plate XIX, Fig. 1.— Seven 
Mile Creek, Montana ; Sparganium bed (Plates XVII, XVIII). Clear Creek, Mon- 
tana, ooUected by Dr. White's party in 1882 (Plate XIX). 

Leaves large (25 to 35cm. wide), with nearly entire margins, long 
petioled, three lobed above and provided with a three to six lobed ap- 
pendage at the base ; nervation strongly palmate, camptodrome, the 
three principal nerves all rising from the same point and near the sum- 
mit of the petiole, the four to eight nerves of the basilar appendage pro- 
ceeding from the same point in the opposite direction ; primary nerves 
provided with secondaries on both sides, some of the lower secondaries 
giving off tertiaries from the under side ; nervilles distinct, close to- 
gether, mostly irregular, curved or wavy, sometimes percurrent, more 
frequently forked or obliquely joined near the middle, the areolae, as 
also the interval between the arches and the margin, occupied by fine 
network of regular quadrate meshes. 
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This remarkable form differs specifically from P. kobilis in its decid- 
edly camptodrome nervation and entire margiDs, but especially in the 
peculiar basilar appendage above described. This is not preserved with 
absolute completeness in any of my specimens, but in several it is nearly 
complete, and by comparing them all there is no difficulty in under- 
standing its nature. It seems to consist of a miniature reflex of the 
leaf itself projected backward over the petiole as a lobate expansion. 
It is palmately nerved like the blade, the principal nerves entering 
the lobes. These sometimes differ in number from those of the leaf, 
amounting to six in two of the specimens (Pl.XYII, Fig. 1; PL XVIII, 
Fig. 1). The lobes also vary considerably in length and shape. In 
Fig. 3, Plate XYIII, the base is wanting, the leaf is small, and the upper 
lobes are quite short, but the nervation is here very distinct and is iden- 
tical with that of the other specimens. The specimen from Glear Greek 
seems also to be identical with the others in all that is essential to the 
species. The basilar appendage, which is here nearly perfect, is only 
three-lobed, but the same is true of one of the specimens from Seven 
Mile Creek (PI. XVIII, Fig. 2). 

This basilar appendage is extremely interesting. It is not stipular, 
since it arises from the summit of a petiole of considerable length, as 
shown in Plate XVII, where 6cm. of it are preserved without jshowing the 
attachment. The appendage is, moreover, not bracteal, but it is a ver- 
itable part of the main blade, to which it is joined by a broad (1.5 to 2 
cm.) neck of parenchymatous tissue. It has ver^- few analogues in the 
living flora, but something faintly resembling it occurs in some leaves 
of PlatanusoccidentaliSy socommon in the valleys of nearly all the rivers of 
l^orth America. Long before I had seeu the fossil specimens I had re- 
marked that certain very vigorous leaves of that tree, usually such as grow 
from young shoots about the base of stumps, exhibit a sort of basilar 
appendage somewhat resembling the lobed stipules of the same species, 
which are also most prominent on such shoots, and I had collected and 
preserved specimens of these leaves to illustrate this pfsculiarity. Upon a 
comparison of these appendages with those of the fossil form I find that 
they are clearly homologous. Since collecting the latter I have lost no 
opportunity to study this phenomenon in the liviug plant. I find 
various transitions &om the naked leaves (resembling in this respect 
those of P. orientali8^ in which I have never seen any tendency toward 
basilar lobation) to forms with quite large and somewhat lobed and 
nerved expansions, though the nervation seems here to be rather pin. 
nate than palmate, the intermediate forms consisting of a more or less 
winged petiole. Certain stipular appendages occur, however, which 
Lave precisely the form and nervation of the lobes of the extinct spe- 
cies, including the tendencj^ to augment the number of primary nerves 
and lobes. These are not always true leaf stipules, but appear lower 
down on the young leaf-bearing branches. In P. appendiculata Lx» 
'?oss. PI. Aurif. Gravels, pi. iii, fig. 3) there occur large stipular append. 
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ages wholly detached from the blade, yet near to it — apparently a trans- 
ition or intermediate form. Prof. Leo Lesqaereax has recently figured 
a form from the Dakota groap which still more closely resembles oar 
plant so far as the basilar appendage is concerned. He calls it an 
Araliophyllnm, bat there seems no doabt of its genetic affinities with 
these forms of Platanns. The Marqais Saporta, to whom figures of P. 
banlohata were sent, suggests its affinity with Pterospermum. 

In considering all these facts it becomes difficult to escape the con- 
viction that the basilar expansions of our North American species 
possess a phylogenetic significance in connection with those of the fossil 
form, and if no other result is attained, some degree of confidence will 
be thereby inspired that in referring these anomalous forms (e. g., P. no- 
bilia) to this genus their natural relationships have been rightly divined* 

Platanns GuiUelmaB G5pp. 

Platanus GuiLLBLMiB Gopp., Tert. Fl. y, Schossnitz, p. 21, pi. xi, figs. 1, 2; pi. xii, 
fig. 5. Schimper, Pal. V6g., Vol. II, p. 707. Heer, Fl. Fosb. Arct., Vol. II, Pt. IV 
(Fobs. Fl. N. Greenld.), p. 473, pi. xlvii-xlix, figs. 4ft, o, d, 66; Vol. V, Pt. II 
(Foes. Fl. Sibir.), p. 40, pi. iz, figs. 14-16; pi. z, figs. l-4a; pi. zj, fig. 1; pi. 
ziii, figs. 5ft, 6ft. Lesqnerenz, Tert. Fl., p. 183, pi. zzy, figs. 1-3. 

Plate XX, Fig. 1.— Bums's Ranch, Montana ; collected by Dr. White's party 
in l»d2. 

This is one of the most perfect specimens of this species that have 
been figured. Its petiole is complete, and is 3cm. in length, slightly 
dilated at the point of attachment. The leaf is small (6.3cm. wide) and 
agrees better with the original figures of Goppert, especially his first 
one (Tert. Fl. v. Schossnitz, pi. xi, fig. 1), than any of the American 
or arctic forms. 

Platanua Raynoldaii Newberry. 

Platanus Eatnoldsu Newberry, Later Eztinct Floras, pp. 30, 69 ; lUnstrations of 
Cret. and Tert. Plants, pi. zviii. Lesqnerenz, Ann. Rep. U. 8. Geol. Snnr. Terr., 
1872, pp. 379, 399; Tert. Fl., p. 185, pi. zzvii, figs. 1-3. Schimper, PaL Y^g., 
Vol. n, p. 708. 

Plate XX, Figs. 2, 3. —Clear Creek, Montana ; collected in 1882 by Dr. White's 
party. 

The two specimens here figured correspond well with those from 
Golden as represented by Lesquereux on plate xxvii of the Tertiary 
Flora. Like his, they want the upper portion and lateral lobes. They 
are less in accord with Dr. Newberry's specimen , and differ from all 
others in the possession of a pair of quite strong and ascending nerves 
arising some distance below the insertion of the principal lateral pri- 
maries and passing upward and outward, giving off a few secondaries to 

the lowest teeth. 

URTICACE-ffi. 

FICUS L. 

Twenty species of Ficus have thus far been reported from the Lara- 
mie group none of which have been collected in typical strata of the 
Fort Union group. Upon a critical examination of these species^ how- 
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eT«r^ as will be seen by the table in the Sixth Annual Report (p. 482), I 
hare referred six of them to that gronp. Three of these are from the 
loealities of the npper districts which Lesqaereax regards as equivalent 
to the Laramie of Colorado, bat which seem to me to form the western 
extension of the Lower Yellowstone beds (of. loc. cit., p. 441) ; two others 
oocurin the British American Laramie, which is without doabt a north- 
ern extension of the true Fort TJnion terrane, while the one remaining 
species (F. artocarpaides Lx.), as well as one of the last named class 
{F. tHkefolia Al. Br.), is firom the Bad Lands of Dakota, which Mr. 
Lesquereux regards as Miocene, but which seem to me to form a south- 
em extension of the Fort Union strata. 

Among my Fort Union specimens I have thus &r found three species 
refisrable to that genus which, if this reference is sustained, and even if 
no others should be detected, will show that a climate existed in the Fort 
Union epoch and at the latitude of Glendive warm enough and moist 
enough to permit these chiefly tropical plants to thrive. 

On the other hand, four species were collected by me in the lower 
districts in 1881, and to these one is added from the collections of Mr. 
G. W. Cross, from Golden, Colo. 

Pious irregalarls Lx. 

Ficus IRREGULARIS Lx., Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Aarv. Terr., 1874, p. 304 ; Balletin do., 

Vol. V, p. 368; Tert.FL.p. 196,pl.xxxiv, figs. 4-7; pl.lxiii,flg.9. 
Ulmus irregularis Lx., Ann. Rep. U. 8. Geol. Surv. Terr., 1872, p. 378. 

Plate XX, Figs. 4, 5.— Golden, Colorado. 

The specimens are both from the tufa beds of Soath Table Mountain, 
near Golden, Colo., the first (Fig. 4) collected by Mr. C. W. Gross, the 
fiecond (Fig. 5) by myself. Mr. Gross's specimen is nearly perfect to 
above the middle of the leaf and adds considerably to oar previous 
knowledge of the 6X)ecies ; my specimen also shows the basal portion, 
but for a shorter distance. It is remarkable in having a slightly heart- 
shaped base, in so far differing from all the other specimens known, and 
suggesting its reference to another species (e. g., F, artocarpoides Lx., 
cf. Cret. and Tert. FL, pi. xlvii, figs. 2, 4, 5). Otherwise, however, it 
has the characteristic nervation of F. irregulark, including the anoma- 
lous forking of some of the secondary veins. In no other specimen I 
have seen are the flbrillose nerviUes so clearly and perfectly shown as 

in this fragment. 

FiouB Bpectabilis Lx. 

Ficus spectabius Lx., Ann. Rep. U. 8. Geol. Surv. Terr., 1872,' p. 379; Tert. Fl., 
p. 199, pi. xxxili, figs. 4-6. Schimper, Pal. V6g., Vol. Ill, p. 595. 

Plate XXI, Fig. 1.— Golden, Colorado; collected in November, 1881, by Mr. C. 
W. Cross for Mr. S. F. Emmons. 

The more distant secondary nerves indicate the reference of this 
specimen to F, speetabilis rather than to F. irregularisj but the percnr- 
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rent nervilles are more like those of the latter species. As the base is 
wanting, some doubt most remain respecting its true affinities. 

FicuB CroMil, n. sp. 

Plato XXI, Fig. 2.-< Golden, Colorado: ooUected in 1881 by Mr. C. W. Croes for Mr. 

8. F. Eminoos. 

Leaves medium size for the genus (4.5cm. wide, 8cm. long), ovate- 
oblong, wavy margined; midrib thick, diminishing rapidly to the sum- 
mit ; secondary nerves about twelve on each side, forming an angle of 
60® to 7(P with the midrib, curving upward near the margin, parallel 
and equidistant, occasionally forking at the point of curvature ; nervilles 
percurrent, straight, forming acute angles with the under side of the 
secondaries, regular and parallel. 

The specimen is firom the coarse white sandstone beds near Golden, 
but is preserved with considerable fidelity. It seems to have its nearest 
analogue in F, arenacea^ described by Prof. Lesquereux from some un- 
known locality which he vaguely surmises to have been in the Green 
River group (see Ann. Rep. U. 8. Q^ol. Surv. Terr., 1871, p. 300 ; Tert. 
FL, p. 195, pi. xxix, flgs. 1-5). It may also be compared with F, mul- 
tinervia Heer (Tert. FL, p. 194, pi. xxviii, flg. 8, not 7), of which I have 
not seen any specimens. It seems, however, to dififer specifically from 
both these forms. 

Fiona apeoioaiaaima, d. 8p. 
Plate XXI, Fig. 3. — Point of Rocks, Wyoming; gray sandstone bed north of station. 

Leaves large (16cm. wide, 18cm, long), round ovate, deeply auricu- 
late-cordate, entire margined, strongly palmately nerved ; petiole short 
(3 cm.), curved or hooked, projecting little below the rounded auricles of 
the leaf, divided at the summit into three strong primary nerves, of which 
the central one retains about as many fibers as the two lateral, these 
forming an angle with it of about 40^ and proceeding nearly straight 
to near the margin far above the middle, sending off from their outer 
side about ten well developed secondaries, the lowest of which on each 
side supports six to eight tertiaries, and these in turn several nerves of 
the fourth order; upper secondaries giving off successively fewer ter- 
tiaries ; midrib naked for some distance above the insertion of the lateral 
primaries, then bearing three or four strong, alternate, distant nerves 
on each side, which branch in the same manner as those of the lateral 
nerves; secondary and tertiary nerves arching near the margin by 
angular curves, from which short, straight branches go direct to the 
margin; nervilles very prominent, mostly percurrent and curved, often 
forking, or joined once or twice in their course by perpendicular or 
oblique veinlets, the rectangular or trapezoidal areas thus formed fur- 
ther subdivided into fine quadrate or somewhat polygonal meshes. 
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This beaatiM leaf approaches most closely in form and general ner* 
vation to certain large forms of J^. tilicefolia (cf. TJnger, Fobs. F1. v» 
Sotzka, Denkschr. Wien. Acad., Vol. 11, pi. xlvii, fig. 2; Goppert, Pal»- 
ontographica, Vol. II, pi. xxxvii, fig. 1 ; Heer, Tert. Fl. Helv., VoL II, 
pi. Ixxxiii, fig. 7 ; Vol. Ill, pi. cxlii, fig. 25; Lesqaereax, Tert. FL, pL 
Ldii, fig. 8; ZwaDziger, Mioc. FL v. Liescha, pL xvi, xvii), and it also 
has analogues in some species of Dombeyopsis (cf. 2>. Heufleriana Mass., 
Monogr. Dombeyac. Foss., plate; 2>. Decheniy Ludw., Palseontograph- 
ica, Vol. YIII, pi. xlix, fig. 1; D. tridens^ loc. cit, figs. 2, 3); bat, aside 
from the hooked petiole, this form is distinguished from all others I 
have been able to compare with it by the character of the nervation 
in its ultimate ramifications joining the arches directly to the margin. 
This character is faintly imitated in Saporta's Populus MaaHliennB 
(£tades, Ann. ScL Nat.; Bot., 5e S^r., Vol. IX, pL iii, fig. 1), and still 
more faintly in Tilia expansa Sap. & Mar. (V6g, Foss. de Meximieox, 
pi. xxxviii, fig. 3; Monde des Plantes, p. 333, fig. 103, No. 5), but it 
reaches its most complete expression in certain forms of Oinuamo- 
mum, Laurus, &c. (cf Bossmassler, Yerstein., pLi, figs.l, 3,4; Ettings- 
hausen, Foss. Fl. v. Bilin, II, Denkschr. Wien. Acad., VoL XXVIII, 
pi. xxxiii, figs. 4-22 ; Ludwig, PalaBontogr., Vol. VIII, pi. xli, fif?. 51). 
These leaves, however, differ widely in form from ours, but certain species 
of Ginnamomum have broad, though never heart-shaped, leaves (cf 0. 
transversum Heer, Fl. Tert. Helv., Vol. II, pi. xcv, figs. 10, 12), and at 
Black Buttes Station I collected some leaves (not yet fully figured), no- 
larger than those figured by Heer, which seem to combine many of the 
characters of Ficus and Ginnamomum and closely to resemble this- 
species. 

FiouB tilleefolia (Al. Br.) Heer. 

Ficus tillsfolia (Al. Br.) Heer, Fl. Tert. Helv., Vol. II, p. 68, pL Ixxxiii, figa. 
3-12; pi. Ixxxiv, figs. 1-6; pi. Ixxxv, fig. 14 ; Vol. Ill, p. 183, pi. cxlii, fig. 25^ 
MJoo. Bait. Fl., p. :\S, pi. viii, fig. 1 ; p. 74, pi. xxi, fig. 12. EttingBhiosen, Fl. 
Tert. ▼. Bilin. I (Denkschr. Wien. Acad., Vol. XXVI), p. 156, pi. xxv, figs. 4, 5, 7^ 
10; Foes. Fl. Braank. Wetteran (Sitzb. Wien. Acad., Vol. LYII, Abth. I), p. 844^ 
pi. ii, fig. 9. Oandin, Gisement de Fenilles de Toscane (Nonv. M^m. Sec. Helv.^ 
Vol. XVI), p. 34, pi. xii, fig. 11. Unger, Syllog., I, p. 14, pi. vi, fig. 2; Foss. Fl. r^ 
8zant6 (Denkschr. Wien. Acad., Vol. XXX), p. 8, pi. ii, fig. 9. Sismonda, PaL. 
Tert. dn Pi^mont (Mem. Real. Accad. Sci. di Torino, Ser. 2, Vol. XXII, 1865), p. 
436, pi. xvii, fig. 5. Schimper, Pal. V^g., VoL II, p. 746. Lesqnereax, Tert. Fl.,. 
p. S03, pi. xxxii, figs. 1-3; pi. Ixiii, fig. 8; Foss. PI. Anrif. Gravels, p. 18, pi. iv,. 
figs. 8, 9. Engelhardt, Fl. d. Braank. Sachsen (Preissohr. Fiirstl. Jabl. Gee.), p. 
19, pi. V, fig. 1 ; Tert. Fl. v. Gohren, p. 24, pi. iv, fig. 6 ; Tert. Pfl. Leitmerits. 
Mittelgeb. (Nov. Act. L.-C. Acad., Vol. XXXVIII), p. 378, pi. xx, fig. 18; Foss* 
Pfl. V. Grasseth (Nov. Act. L.-C. Acad., Vol. XLIII), p. 298, pi. xv, figs. 1,2; Zwaa* 
ziger, Mioc. Fl. v. Liescha, p. 52, pi. xvi-xviii, figs. 1-3. Pilar, Fl. Foss. Soser 
dana, p. 54, pi. viii, fig. 5. Velenowsky, Flora Vrsovic, p. 28, pi. vi, figs. 1-4. 

CordiaT till£FOLIa Al. Br., Leonh. <& Bronn, N. Jahrb. f. Min., 1845, p. 170» 

Plate XXII, Fig 1.— Boms's Ranch, Wyoming. 
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Thns far only one specimen has been found in the collections that 
seems to be referable with considerable certainty to this widespread 
and variable species, and if the genns occurs at all' in the Fort Union 
group this species is the one that might be most naturally looked for. 
The leaf is a little one-sided and the midrib turned to one side near the 
base, like many specimens of that species, and but for the somewhat 
alternate character of the lower pair of nerves it would closely resemble 
^ some of the forms figured by Heer (Fl. Tert. Helv., pi. Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv). 
It also forcibly recalls Lesquereux's -F. tenuinervis (Oret. and Tert. Fl, p. 
164, pi. xHv, fig. 4) from Alkali Stage Station near Green Eiver, but the 
nervation is much stronger. While I have referred it with considera- 
ble confidence to Ficus, it is proper to say that forms that have been 
placed in other genera have many characters in common with it. Thi» 
is esx>ecially the case with certain leaves in the LeguminossB, and no- 
tably with Saporta's Phaseolites fratemus (fitudes, Ann. Sci. Nat., Bot.,. 
6e S6r., Vol. lY, 1865, pi. xiii, fig. 11) and Unger's P. oUgantherus (Syllog* 
II, pi. vi, figs. 8, 9); also with Unger's DolickiUs maximus (op. cit., pL 
viii). Certain species of Ginnaroomum also approach it very nearly in 
some respects, particularly C. polymorphum trcmsversum (cf. Saporta^. 
fitndes, op. cit.. Vol. IX, pi. v, figs. 3, 4). 

FiouB BlxiaoBa, n. sp. 
Plate XXU, Fig. 2.~Black Battes Station, Wyoming. 

Leaf lanceolate, oblique, and sinuate, acute at both ends, 1.5cm. wide,. 
5cm. long, entire; nervation distinct, pinnate, camptodrome; midrib' 
strong, sinuate in two curves to follow the center of the leaf; second- 
ary nerves about ten on each side, all except the short upper onea 
- opposite, proceeding from the midrib at an angle of 45^, curving up- 
ward in passing toward the margin, near which they arch and anas- 
tomose with one another, often giving off fine veinlets from the summit of 
the arches, which curve close to the margin, forming a partial second 
row with small rhomboidal meshes, .the lowest pair finer and making a 
less angle with the midrib ; nervilles distinct, simple, straight, percur- 
rent, joining the secondaries at right angles. 

The petiole of this specimen is not preserved, but the blade has sO' 
many of the characters of Ficus that it seemed necessary to refer it to that 
genus. There are certain small lanceolate forms of F, tilicefolia whichi 
it approaches in some respects (cf. Heer, Fl. Tert. Helv., pi. Ixxxiii, fig. 
6). One of the specimens referred by Lesquereux (Tert. Fl., pi. Ixiii,. 
fig. 4) to Ettingshausen's J^. Dalmatica is somewhat sinuous and other- 
wise resembles ours, but in the original from Monte Promina (Denkschr.. 
Wien. Acad., Vol. VIII, pi. vii, fig. 11) the resemblance is less marked^ 

Among the figures belonging to other genera which I have been able 
to compare the nearest analogues are : Rhus zanthoxyhides ling. (Foss» 
Fl. V. Kami, Denkschr. Wien. Acad., Vol. XXVII, ^pl. xiii, fig. 28),. 
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Bhamnus Deok&niWeh. (PalsBontogr., Vol. II, pi. xziii, fig. 2d)j and Quer- 
4>U8 LamberU Wat. (PL Foss. du Bassin de Paris, pi. xxxv, fig. 5). In 
the Arst two cases the finer details of the nervation are wanting, while 
that of our specimen does not agree with either Bhus or Bhamnns as well 
as with Ficus. As to the third case, where the nervilles are well shown 
and are characteristic of Qnercus, they differ entirely from those of onr 
specimen. The smaller angle, formed by the lowest pair of secondaries, 
is snggesti ve of the LauriuesB, bat it is also a common character of Ficas, 
and upon the whole this seems the safest reference. 

FiooB llmpida, n. sp. 
Plate XXII, Fig. 3.~ Clear Creek, Montana. 

Leaf lanceolate, pointed at both ends, falcate at the summit, dentate 
to near the oblique base, short petioled ; nervation craspedodrome ; 
midrib rather slender, carved in opposite directions below and above ; 
secondary nerves, six on each side, proceeding firom the midrib at 
^n angle of 30^ and gently curving upward in passing to the margin, 
alternate, the lowest giving off six or seven distinct tertiary nerves, 
which directly enter the teeth, several of the next higher ones provided 
with similar branches near their extremities, the uppermost simple; 
nervilles straight, simple, percurrent, close together and parallel, 
48lightly tremulous-wavy, joining the secondaries to one another and 
also to the midrib. 

On reconsidering the diagnosis made of the leaf in July, 1885, for the 
purpose of assigning a name to it in the list of types figured in the 
Sixth Annual Beport, I find reason for doubting whether I should have 
referred it to Ficus rather than to Viburnum. Much of the margin is 
wanting, and it will probably be impossible to settle the question with- 
out more and better material. 

FiouB vibomifolia, n. sp. 
Plate XXII) Figs. 4-8.— Clear Creek, Montana. 

Leaves thick and coriaceous, round ovate, obliquely heart shaped, den- 
tate above, with short broad teeth or nearly entire below ; nervation very 
strong, forming deep depressions or prominent ridges in the rock, pinnate ; 
midrib very thick below, rapidly diminishing above, usually much to 
one side of the middle, sometimes curved towards the narrower side ; 
secondary nerves numerous (six or eight on each side), the lower ones 
very strong, several crowded together at and near the base of the leaf, 
the lowest passing downward and outward nearl3' parallel to the mar- 
gin of the lobes, the others passing outward and curving upward, those 
on the narrower side of the leaf nearl3' straight, all more or less sym- 
podially branched or forked, the ultimate ramifications entering the 
teeth or often curving near the margin and anastomosing with one an- 
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Other, forming arches from which small nerves pass into the teeth ; 
nervilles very conspicnons (deeply furrowing the matrix, in which in 
8ome cases the silicifled tissue is well preserved), close together, percur- 
rent, straight, simple, or rarely forked, joining all the other nerves nearly 
at right angles. 

These fine and in many respects remarkable specimens were all ob- 
tained at Clear Greek, the one represented by Fig. 4 by Dr. White in 
1882, the rest by myself a year later. They occurred in immediate asso- 
ciation with the abundant Viburnum leaves to be described later on, 
which, as will be seen, vary greatly among themselves and seem to ap- 
proach those we are now considering in some of their extreme forms. I 
had been struck from the first by the peculiarity in nearly all the Clear 
Creek specimens, that the lower secondaries were inclined to converge 
and huddle together near the base, not at a single point, but along a 
small portion of the midi-ib, and as these leaves exhibited the same char- 
acter I was at first disposed to class them with the rest. On finding 
the two very one-sided si)ecimens, however, represented by Figs. 5 and 
8, my attention was Si>ecially attracted to their marked analogy in gen- 
eral form to some species of Ficus (cf. F. tilicefolia Unger, Foss. Fl. v. 
Sotzka, Denkschr. Wien. Acad., Vol. II, pi. xlvi, figs. 4, 6; Heer, Fl. 
Tert. Helv., Vol. II, pi. Ixxxiii, figs. 4, 10, 11 ; pi. Ixxxiv, figs. 1-3 ; Sis- 
monda, Terr. Tert. du Pi^mont, Mem. Reale Accad. Sci. di Torino, Vol. 
XXII, pi. xvii, fig. 5). The last specimen (Fig. 8) is the only one which 
presents the under surface of the leaf, showing the nervation in relief, 
and along with other differences it seems to have the border entire all 
round, whereas the rest are clearly dentate to below the middle, and, 
although it has been drawn as if entire, it is fair to say that some doubt 
is admissible as to whether this appearance may not have been due to 
the margin having been somewhat recurved at the time it was imbedded 
and to the failure of this dentate portion to be preserved. Were I not 
inclined to this view, I should feel compelled to separate this specimen 
from the rest and refer it to jF. tilicefolia. But, assuming them all to 
have been more or less dentate, such a reference is inadmissible, while 
at the same time the similarity of the nervation to that of Ficus is too 
great to be ignored. I have therefore decided for the present to regard 
them as belonging to that genus and to emphasize their general resem- 
blance to the Viburnum leaves of Clear Creek by the specific name 
given to the plant. 

That the possession of teeth cannot be regarded as conclusive against 
this being a Ficus is shown by the existence of many dentate species, 
both living and fossil, including the best known species of all, F. Carica^ 
the fig tree proper, and M. Gaudin has described a fossil state of this 
species from the diluvial travertines of Tuscany which presents a nerva- 
tion strikingly similar, in some respects, to the leaves under considera* 
tion (cf. Contr., IV, pi. iv, figs. 1-4). 
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While it does not seem possible to find any forms, either living or 
fossil, that combine all the characters of these leaves, there are several 
genera outside of Ficas which sometimes exhibit some one of them.. 
The general form, for example, is not unlike that of Grewia (cf. Heer,. 
Fl. Tert. Helv., pi. cix. Figs. 12, 12&, 12c; pi. ex, Figs. 1-13), but here 
the nervation is strictly palmate and the primary nerves all proceed 
from one point at the summit of the petiole. The dichotomous be- 
havior of the secondary nerves in our leaves is closely imitated by 
Chretoiopsis Hayd^nii Lx. (Cret. FL, pi. iii. Fig. 4), also by some Vibur- 
nums (cf. F. Schmidtianum Heer, Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. V, Pt. Ill, Prim.. 
Fl. Foss. Sachal., pi. xi, Figs. 9, 10). The very thick base of the mid- 
rib, rapidly parting with its fibers to the numerous lateral nerves crowded 
together there as well as some other characters, best shown in Fig. 6^ 
is not unlike Newberry's still unassigned Phyllites oameosus (Illustra- 
tions of Cret. and Tert. Plants, pi. xxvi, Figs. 1, 2). These characters 
also remind us of Gredneria and Protophyllum. Finally the peculiar 
one-sidedness of some of these leaves and the consequent dissimilarity 
of the nervation resemble Saporta's Alnus sporadum Phooceeims (fitudes^. 
Ann. Sci. ifat., Bot., 5« 86r., Vol. IX, pi. ii, fig. 6). 

XTLAinS L. 

The Clear Greek beds contained leaves of this genus scattered very 
sparingly among those of Viburnum. Though few in number, they are 
different in form both from one another and also from any other forms- 
that have been described in a fossil state. I have been compelled to 
regard them all as new and to group them under four different specifie 
heads. 

nimtis planeroides, d. sp. 
Plate XXIII, Figs. 1, 2.— Clear Creek, Montana. 

Leaves ovate-lanceolate, 2.3cm. wide, 5 to 8 cm. long, pointed, oblique 
at the base, sharply and somewhat doubly crenate-dentate to near the 
base, unequal-sided; midrib straight or slightly curved; secondary 
nerves approximate and parallel, thirteen to seventeen on each side, 
making an angle of 50^ to 60^ with the midrib, slightly curving upward 
near the margin, terminating near the teeth, simple or once or twice 
forking near their extremities, the branches from the lower side smaller 
and proceeding to the sinuses, intermediate branches occasionally enter- 
ing the subordinate teeth ; nervilles very faint, percurrent, forked, or 
irregular and broken, often proceeding from the midrib as light inter- 
calary nerves. 

Of this species three specimens have been thus far found in the col- 
lection, two of which are figured. The petiole is wanting in all the 
specimens, and the point is preserved in only one (Fig. 2), where it is 
obtuse. The base is preserved in the specimens figured and is identical 
in both. They differ, however, considerably in length and in the nam- 
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ber of secondary nerves, bat this is not regarded as a specific distinc- 
tion. 

Ulmus Calif omioa Lx. (Foss. Pi. Aurif. Gravels, pi. iv, figs. 1, 2; 
Cret. and Tert FL, pL xlvB, fig^ 3) has somewhat the same form of leaf 
as oar specimens, bat the nervation differs in the sim pier secondaries, 
while the dentation is not at all double. In U, discerpta Sap. (£tades, 
Ann. Sci. Nat., Bot., 5e S6r., Vol. YIll, pi. vi, fig. 4) the dentation and 
the nervation are similar, bat the form, so far as can be gathered from 
the figare of the incomplete specimens fonnd at the Bois d'Asson, is 
quite different. 

UlmuB minima, n. sp. 
Plate XXIII, Figs. 3, 4.— Clear Creek, Montana. 

Leaves lanceolate or linear, very small (6 to 10mm. wide, 2 to 3cm. 
long), slightly carved and one-sided, simply or somewhat doubly ser- 
rate, oblique at the base ^ midrib curved ^ secondary nerves nearly all 
opposite, about ten pairs, short, parallel, forming an angle of 50^ with 
the midrib, more or less branched from the under side, the short branches 
Tanning into the sinuses ; nervilles indistinguishable. 

Small as these leaves are they seem to have the essential characters 
of Ulmus and are confidently referred to that genus. Of the sixteen 
■or eighteen living species and twenty-five or thirty fossil ones thus far 
known, not more than one or two are as small, and these have a greater 
amplitude in proportion to their length. I am therefore compelled to 
xegard these forms as representing a new and extinct species. The 
Aagment figured by Lesquereux, from Middle Park, Colorado, under 
the name of Rhtis Evansii (Tert. Fl., pi. 1, fig. 4) approaches our form 
very closely, but lacks the tertiary nerves going to the sinuses, charac- 
teristic of Ulmus, which might have merely been indistinguishable on 
the specimen. I have not had an opportunity to examine this point, 
as the specimen is not in the collection of the JS'ational Museum. 

Ulmus rhamnifolia. n. sp. 
Plate XXIII, Fig. 5.— Clear Creek, Montana. 

Leaf rather large (4.7cm. wide, 9 to 10cm. long), nearly equal-sided, 
scarcely oblique at the base, oblong-ovate, crenate-denta te to near the 
base, with short and somewhat blunt, broad teeth; midrib strong, 
straight, diminishing very gradually towards the summit; secondary 
nerves numerous (twelve or more on each side), approximate, parallel, 
making an angle of 60^ to 6(P with the midrib, slightly curving upward, 
the two or three lowest pairs opposite, the lowest pair close to the base, 
simple and slender, the rest more or less branched from the under side 
near their extremities, the tertiaries passing into the sinuses or into in- 
termediate teeth, which are nearly as long as those that receive the 
main branches ; nervilles distinct, parallel, percurrent, mostly straight 
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Mid simple, sometimes forked or crossed at right angles, those from the 
midrib carved or bent to join the secondary below. 

The petiole, upper portion, and a considerable part of the margin of 
this otherwise finely preserved leaf are wanting, and bat for tiiie fact 
that the sinases that are shown nearly all have tertiary nerves ran- 
niug into them there might have been some doubt as to what genus it 
represented. The form and general aspect, however, as well as the 
nervation, are decidedly those of Ulmus. 

UlmuB orbioulariB, n. sp. 
Plate XXIII, Fig. 6.— Clear Creek, Montana. 

Leaf orbicular, large (8cm. in diameter), nearly equal-sided, irregu- 
larly doubly serrate to near the base, which is entire, horizontal, and 
apparently deourrent on the petiole, forming wings at its apex; mid- 
rib thick below, rapidly diminishing in passing through the leaf; sec- 
ondary nerves strong (deeply furrowing the rock), close together, par- 
allel, subopposite, leaving the midrib at an angle of 60^ to 70°, mach 
curved upward in passing across the broad parenchyma, the lowest pair 
sending off three to five tertiaries, the rest provided with short branches 
from the under side near their extremities, which enter the subordinate 
teeth and the sinuses; nervilles conspicuous, somewhat irregular, mostly 
percurrent, sometimes furcate, joining the secondaries nearly at right 
angles. 

This enigmatic leaf-print wants the entire upper portion, but from 
the great curvature of the upper secondaries it seems certain that it 
was not attenuated at the apex, and may have even been concave or 
emarginate above. I am not sure that this may not have been due to 
a diseased state of the leaf, as I have seen cases among living plants, 
e. g., in Fraxinus, where, by some early injury to the normally pointed tip^ 
it had become retuse and the abnormal growth had gone so far as tocarry 
the upper nerves round and in toward the center at the apex, much as 
this leaf seems to have grown. Still the present leaf is otherwise very 
symmetrical, and this may well have been its normal form. The petiole 
is absent, but the downward curvature of the margins on both sides of 
the midrib at the base of the leaf seems to show that its upper portion 
at least was winged. The general character of its nervation and den- 
tation is that of Ulmus, but the form is anomalous. I have Mled to- 
find either in the living or in the fossil flora any near analogues to this 
specimen. 

LAURINEiS. 

LAURUS L. 

The nervation of the leaves in the Laurineae, while it is generally 
fairly characteristic of the order, often fails to distinguish the genera^ 
and therefore considerable uncertainty must remain ia many cases- 
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where, as is usually the case, only leaf impressions exist from which to 
make the diagnosis. The two species which I regard as belonging to 
Lauras agree well enough with forms already figured and described to 
make it possible to refer them to such, whatever may be the doubts as 
to the probability that the same species thrived at such widely sepa- 
rated parts of the world. 

LauruB resurgens Sap. 

Laurus (ORBODAPHinsf) RE8UROKN8 Sap., ^tades, Ann. Soi. Nat., Bot., 5e S6r., Vol. 

IV, p. 132, pi. vii, figs. 9A, 9B; Vol. VIII, p. 78, pi. vii, fig. 5. 
Daphnoqexb AFFINI8 Sap., Examen Analytiqae, &o., p. 45. 
OreodapuxeT resurqbns Schimp., Pal. V^g., Vol. II, p. 848. 

Plate XXIII, Fig 7. — Bnll Mountains, Montana ; collectod by Dr. A. C. Peale in 
1883. 

The finer details of the nervation in this leaf are nearly identical 
with those represented by Saporta in plate vii, tigs. 9 A and 9B, of his 
Flora of Armissan. In tig. 9B the midrib is somewhat curved, but not 
abruptly bent as in our specimen. In JSapindus Rotarii Mass. (Fl. Foss, 
del Senigal., pi. xiv, fig. 4), we have a similar form of round arches with 
concentrically arranged nervilles, but in this the lower secondary nerves 
differ from the type of the Laurinese. 

Laams primlgenia Ung. 

IiAURUS PRIMIGENIA Ung., Qen. et Spec, p. 423 ; Foss. Fl. v. Sotzka (Denksohr. 
Wien. Acad., Vol. 11), p. 168, pi. xl, figs. 1-4 ; Sylloge, III, p. 72, pi. xxii, fig. IW; 
Foss. Fl. V. Knmi(Denk8chr. Wien. Acad.,Vol. XXVII), p. 55, pi. viii, figs. 1-7. 
Ettlngshansen, Foss. Pfl. v. Heiligenkreaz bei Kremnitz (Abh. K. K. Geo]. Reichs- 
anstalt. Vol. I), p. 8, pi. ii, figs. 1, 2; Tert. Fl. Steiermark's (Sitzb. Wioii. Acad., 
Vol. LX, Abth. I), p. 58, pl.iii, figs, ll-llo. Weber, Palieontogr., Vol. II, p. 181, 
pi. XX, figs. 6a, 66. Heer, Ueberaicb t d. Tert. Fl. , p, 55 ; Fl. Tert. Hel v. , Vol. II, p. 77, 
pi. Ixxxix, fig. 15; Vol. Ill, p. 184, pi. cxlvii, fig. lOo ; pi. oliii, fig. 3; Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, Vol. X, 1858, p. 265; Sachs.-ThUring. Braimk. Fl., p. 7, 
pi. vi, figs. 12t, 12*; p. 19, pi. ix, fig. 8 ; Foss. Fl. of Bovey-Traoey (Phil. Trans. 
Roy. Soc. London, 1862), p. 1062, pi. Ixv, fig. 6 ; Braunk. Fl. d. Zsily-Thales, p. 
16, pi. iii, figs. 4,5, 6; Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. VI, Ft. II (Nachtr. Foss. Fl. Gronlands), 
p. 12, pi. iii, figs. 8a, 9-13. Sismonda, Pal. Terr. Tert. dn Pi6roont (Mem. R. 
Accad. Soi. di Torino, Ser. II, Vol. XXII, 1865), p. 438, pi. ix, fig. 2c; pi. x, fig. 5. 
Saporta, £tndes, Ai^n. Sci. Nat., Bot., 4e S^r., Vol. XIX, pp. 20, 56; pi. vi, figs. 5, 
5A; 5e S^r., Vol. Ill, p. 93. pi. iii, figs. 8, 8A; Vol. IV, p. 126, pi. vii. fig. 7; Vol. 
IX, p. 38, pi. iv, figs. 7, 8 ; Monde des Plantes, p. 384, fig. 116, Nos. 1-3. Engel- 
hardt, Fl. d. Braunk. im Sachsen (Preissohr. Jablonowsk. Ges. 1870), p. 20, pi. 
v, fig. 3; Foss. Pfl. V. Tschemowitz (Nov. Act. L.-C. Acad., Vol. XXXIX), p. .382, 
pi. xxiii, fig. 5 ; Foss. Pfl. v. Grasseth (op. cit.. Vol. XLIII), p. 300, pi. xvi, figs. 
4, 5; Tert. Fl. Leitmeritz. Mlttelgebirges, p. 360, pi. xvii, figs. 5-7; p. 382, pi. xxi, 
fig. 5; p. 405, pi. xxvi, fig. 9. Lesqnereux, Ann. Rep. U. S. G(eol. Sarv. Terr., 
1872, p. 406; Tert. Fl., p. 214, pi. xxxvi, figs. 5, 6,8. Schimper, Pal. V^g., Vol. 
II, p. 818. Marion, PI. Foss. de Ronzon (Ann. Sci. Nat., Bot., 5e*S^r., Vol. XlV), 
p. 348, pi. xxii, fig. 19. Velenowsky, Fl. v. Vrsovic, p. 30, pi. v, figs. 1-5. Pilar, 
Fl. Foss* Snsedana, p. 68, pi. ix, fig. 5 ; pi. x, fig. 8. 

Plate XXIII, Figs. 8-10.— Carbon Station, Wyoming (Fig. 8). Point of Bocks, 
Wyoming; white sandBtoue bed east of station (Figs. 9, 10). 
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These specimens represent two of the forms which this polymorphous 
species assumes. The Oarbon specimen (Fig. 8) is identical in form 
with those figured by Heer from the Zsily-Thal (pi. iii, figs. 4-6 ; c£, 
also, Saporta, £tudes, Ann. Sci. Nat., Bot, 5e S6r., Vol. IX, pi. iv, figs. 
7, 8), while the Point of Bocks specimens (Figs. 9, 10) belong to the 
section of Ettiugshausen's L. phceboides (Foss. Fl. v. Wien, p. 17, pL 
iii, fig. 3), agreeing even still more exactly with the specimens firom St. 
Jean de Gkirgaier (Ann. Sci. Nat., Bot., 6e S^r., Vol. Ill, pi. iii, fig. 8). 
These latter constitute an addition to the already so well worked white 
sandstone bed at Point of Bocks. 

It is not difficult to find many analogues of these elongated leaves be- 
longing to widely different families of plants, and among such Eugenia 
Hmringiana Ung. (Sylloge, III, pi. xviii, figs. 8, 9), CaUistemophyllum 
melaleucceforme Ett. (Foss. FL v. Bilin, III, pi. liv, figs. 1-3), Hippo- 
phae striata Ludw. (Palaeontogr., Vol. VIIF, pi. xliv, fig. 4), and Apo- 
cynophyllum lanceolatum Ung. (Foss. Fl. v. Sotzka, pi. xliii, figs. 1, 2) sim- 
ulate our leaves more or less both in form and nervation. The Carbon 
specimen may also be compared with some other species of Lanrus, as, 
e. g., with L, Canariensis pliocenica Sap. (V6g. Foss. de Meximieux, pi. 
xxvii, fig. 6), and also with other lauraceous forms, such ad Tetranthera 
sesailijlara Lx. (Tert. FL, pi. xxxv, figs. 8a, 9). 

Baron von Ettingshausen considers Fig. 9 as corresponding^ more 
closely to L, ocotecefolia Ett. and the others as belonging to an allied 
species rather than to L. primigenia. The forms would thus embrace 
two new species. 

LITSJBA Lam. 

The nervation of this genus, which now includes Tetranthera, is very 
similar to that of Laurus, but still nearer to that of Ocotea (Oreodaphne 
"Sees) and Persea. Our forms, of which only one is figured, may 
belong to one of the latter almost as well as to Lits®a. 

Xaitsaea Carbonensis, n. 8p. 
Plate XXIV, Fig. 1.— Carbon Station, Wyoming. 

Leaf lanceolate, 5cm. broad, somewhat abruptly taper-pointed, entire, 
with slightly irregular or wavy margins ; midrib strong, fiexuous above; 
lateral primary nerves ascending and approaching the margins above 
the middle, anastomosing with the first pair of secondaries, which are 
separated from them on the midrib by a long luternode and proceed at 
a much greater angle (40^) ; secondaries only two on each side, the 
first pair nearly opposite, the upper pair alternate, making an angle of 
60° with the midrib, joined near their extremities by those from below ; 
nervilles joining the midrib and primaries to one another and to the 
secondaries, usually curved or geniculate, often forked, joined, or 
crossed by veinlets, meeting them at different angles. 

This species closely resembles Tetranthera prwcursoria Lx. (Cret. and 
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Tert. FL, pi. xlviii, flg. 2), from the Bad Lauds of Dakota, but as in 
that specimeu the summit was wautiug aud the base preserved, while 
iu ours the base is wauting aud the summit preserved, it is not possible 
to institute a thorough comparison. In that figure, however (the si)eci- 
meu I have not seen), there are three pairs of oi)posite secondary nervi* , 
and the lateral primaries are drawn much more slender than they ai u 
in the Carbon plant, and from the part preserved it seems probable that 
the summit of that leaf was much shorter-pointed. Perhaps an even 
closer approximation to our leaf occurs iu Oreoduphn^ Ueerii Gaud. 
(Gisements, Nouv. M6m. Soc. Helv., Vol. XVI, pi. x, fig. 7; repro- 
duced iu Saporta, V6g. Foss. de Meximieux, i)l. xxvi, fig. 9), though 
here also the point is much less slender and no sign of the chanicter- 
istic glands at the base of the lateral nerves is visible in our specimeu. 

CINNAMOMUM Blume. 

An almost exclusively tropical genus, embracing about fifty species, 
coufined to the Old World, but ranging on both sides of the equator. 
Fossil representatives are abundant in the Tertiaries of Europe, espe- 
cially in the Eocene, but foruis are reported as low as the Ceuomauian. 
The four species of the Laramie thus far described argue a warm cli 
mate. 

Cimiamomum lanceolatum (Uug.) lloor. 

CiNNAMOMUM LANCKOLATUM (UDg.) Hcor, Fl. Tcrt. llolv., Vol. II, p. 86, pi. xciii, ligH. 
6-11 ; Foes. Fl. Buvoy-Trtcey (Phil. Traus. Boy. Soc. Loudou, 18(32), p. 106:J, pi. 
Ixvii, figs. 1-8, i>l. Ixviii, figs. 14, 15; Brauuk. Pll. v. Borustiidt (Abli. Naturf. 
Ges. z. Halle, Vol. XI, 1«GU), p. 16, pl. iii, figs. '2a, 2c ; Mioc. Bait. Fl., p. 77, pi. xxii, 
figs. 14-17; Brauuk. Fl. d. Zsily-Tliaks, p. 17, pl. iil, fig. 3. Massalongo, Syuops. 
' Fl. Foss. Senog., p. &Z; Fl. Foss. del Souigal.. p. 265, lA, viii, figs. 2, 3, 4; pi. 
xxzUi, fig. 9. Ludwig, Palasoutogr., Vol. VIII, !>. 109, yd. xliii,'figs. 1-7. Sai)orta, 
fitndos, Add. Sci. Nat., Bot., 5oSdr.,Vol. IX, 1868, p. 40, pl. iv,figs. 11-16. Sismouda, 
Pal. Tert. du Pi6moiit, p. 440, pl. xxiv, figs. 5, 6 ; pl. xxvi, fig. 7. Uuger, Foss. Fl. 
V. Kami (Douksclir. Wicii. Acad., Vol. XXVII), j). 54, pl. vii, figs. 1-10. Ettings- 
bausen, Foss. Fl. d. Wetterau (Sitzb. d. Wieu. Acad., Vol. LVII, Abth. I), p. 850, 
pl. iii, figs. 4, 5 ; Foss. Fl. v. Billu, II (Doukschr. Wion. Acad., Vol. XXVIlI),p. 198, 
pl. xzxiii, figs. 7-9, 13, 16, Wb. Eiigclliardt, Fl. d. Brauuk. Sachsou (Proissclir. 
Jablouowsk. Ges., 1870), p. 20, pl. iv, figs. 11, 12; Cyprissch. Nordbobm. (Sitzb. 
NatuTw. Ges. Isis, 1879), p. 10, pl. vii, figs. 22,23; Foss. Pfi. v. Grassotb (Nov. 
Act. L.-C. Acad., Vol.XLIII), p. 304, ])1. xii, frgs. 11, 14, 15; pl. xiii, figa. 10, 12; 
pl. xviii, figs. 1-5. Schiujper, Pal. Vdg., Vol. II, y. 842. Lestiuuruux, TtMt. 
Fl., p. 219, pl. xzxtI^ fig. 12. Pilar, Foss. Fl. Suscdaua, p. 61, pi. xi, figs. 2, 4, IJ, 
141, 15. 

Phylutes cinnamomkus Rossm., Vurstuiu., p.23,pl.i. 

Dapunogenu lanceolata UDg.,Gcn. et Sx)oc., p. 424. 

Plate XXIV, Fig. 2.— Hodges Pass, Wyoming. 

Notwithstanding the fact that only two doubtful specimens, No8.315 
(Lesquereux, Tert. FL, p. 219, pl. xxxvi, fig. 12) aud 790 of the National 
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Museam collection, have to my knowledge been thas far found in 
American strata, I nevertheless was compelled to refer this form to that 
species on account of its great general resemblance to so many of the 
European specimens. As Prof. Lesquereux's specimens were found at 
E vanston and as I have considered the Hodges Pass beds as a northern 
extension of the E vanston coals, the discovery of the same form at both 
places is not perhax)s surprising. It must, however, be admitted that 
our i)lant differs from all others thus far published in its greater ledgth 
and size. Although wanting the summit there are 11 centimeters of it 
still preserved, and the specimen indicates that the leaf must have been 
nearly or quite 15cm. long, while its width is about 2.5cm. BossmasB- 
Icr's original specimen, as reconsitructed at the base by himself (Verstein., 
pi. i, iig. 2), and which is one of the largest figured anywhere, is 11cm. 
long by 2.8cm. wide. The Evanston specimens indicate a leaf not more 
than 8 or 10 cm. long. In most other examples, too, the lateral prima- 
ries are exactly opposite, which is not the case here, though they are 
nearly so. Otherwise there is no material divergence in the nervation, 
so far as it is exhibited in the specimen, but as the matrix in which it 
was embedded is a very coarse sandstone the finer details of nervation 
are not visible and only a very few nerviUes can be made out. The 
Marquis Saporta, to whom figures were sent, is therefore doubtless cor- 
rect in regarding this as a distinct species. 

? Cinnamomuxn afflne Lx. 

TCiNNAMOMUM AFFINE Lx., Am. Joum. Sci., 2d Scr., Vol. XLV, 1868, p. 20C; Ann. 
Reps. U. 8. Geul. Surv. Torr., 1867, 1868, HMVJy p. 1%; 1870, p. 383; 1872, 383, :W7; 
1873, p. 401 ; Tcrt. Fl.„p. 219, pi. xxxvii, figs. 1-5, 7; Cret. and Tert. FL, p. 2G2, 
pi. Ivlii, fig. 9. 

Plato XXIV, Figs. 3-^.— Black Buttes Station, Wyoming. 

So referred in the Sixth Annual Report, pi. xlvii, figs. 1-3, but Prof. 
Lesquereux w^ould refer them to Ficus and not to Ciuuamomum. They 
would then fall into the section with F. planieoataUt Lx., but after ex- 
amining a Lirge number of unfigured specimens of that species and its 
varieties, as well as of F. spectahilis in couuection with the types and 
figures, 1 conclude that the species is new. 

There are in the Museum collection a number of unfigured specimens 
(Nos. 312 a, &, (?) of Chinamomum affine,i'roin Point of llocks, Wyoming, 
Jit least one of which (312fc, Lesquereux's private number 1499) has the 
lateral primaries joined to the margins below the abrupt expansion of 
the bliule, precisely as in our Fig. 1. ' These must be specifically iden- 
tical with the Black Buttes specimens, to whatever genus it be thought 
l)roper to refer them. 

There is considerably more material in the collection, and after it has 
all been more thoroughly studied and figured more light will probably 
be thrown upon the atfinities of this plant. 
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DAPHNOOENE Ung. 

This geuus in ouly provisioual, no fruits haviD[^ as yet beeu discov- 
ered. Eighteen species are retained by Sciiimper in iiis Pal^ontologie 
V6g6tale. 

Daphuogene elegaua Wat. 

Dapiinogenk BLKGAN8 Wat., PI. F0H8. do PariH, p. 180, pi. li, tigs. 5, 6. Saporta, Fl. 
Fo6s. de S<SzanD<3, p. (bO) 'SGti, pi. (viii) xxix, lig. 11. Suhimper, Pal. V^g., Vol. 
U, p. 851. 

Plate XXV, Fig. 1.— Black Buttcs Statiou, Wyoming. 

The only important difi'ereuce that separates this specimen from the 
only other two known, as described and figured in the works cited, is the 
smaller angle which the secondary nerves make with tlie midrib. As 
none of the authors regard the generic reference as at all settled and 
as our leaf doubtless belongs to the Laurineic, it is perhaps as well to 
leave it here until better material shall justify a change. 

MONIMIACEiC. 

MONIMIOPSIS eap. 

The genus Moniuiia, from the resemblance to which certain fossil 
forms have been called by tbls name, is contined, so far as kuown, to the 
Mascarene Islands of the Indian Ocean and embraces only thi'ee species, 
Uut two fossil species from Da^ring in Tyrol (Oligocene) have been re- 
ferred to it. To the extinct genus three species are referred by Sai)orta, 
all from the Paleocene of Sozanne. It would be something of a con- 
firmation of the alleged homotaxy of the Laramie group with this Pale- 
ocene tiora if undoubted specimens of these species should be found to 
occur in it. This, however, is not claimed for the two following forms. 

? Monlmiopsia amboraBfolia Sap. 

T MONiMiorsis AMiJokJOKOLiA Sap., Fohh. Fl. do SiSzaune, p. (73) 361, pi. (viii) xxiz, 
lig. 13. Schimper, Pal. Vdg., Vol. II, p. 7G5. 

Plato XXV, Fig. 2.— Soveu MiloCreek; Moutaua; Sapiudiis bed. 

Except in size this specimen agrees remarkably well with that of 
Saporta, far better than with anything else with which I have thus far 
been able to compare it either in the fossil or in the living flora, and this 
mere difference of size, especially where so few specimens are known, 
cannot be regarded as specific. The base of our leaf is more oblique 
and there is a sort of notch in the border on one side, but the latter 
probably represents a natur<il defect not common to other leaves of the 
species. The improbability that a species should have such a wide 
range is the chief objection to the reference made. 

For analogues in other finiilies bearing more or less resemblance to 
this leaf, see EuonynniH Prosrrpinw Ktt., Foss. Fl. v. Bilin, III (Denk- 
schr. Wien. Acad., Vol. XXIX), pi. xlviii, tigs. 6,7; Velastrus fraxini- 
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foUus Lx., Grct. and Tert. FL, pi. xl, fig. 10; Juglana alkalina Lx., Tert. 
FL, pi. Ixii, iigs. 6, 7; and even Alnm cardiophylla Sap., FL Foss. de 
SOzaune, pi. (xv) xxxvi, fig. 8. 

? MonimiopsUkfratema Sap. 

f MoNiMioPSis FKATEKNA Sap., I'l. Fosd. de Sdzanae, p. (74) 362, pi. (viii) xxix, fig. 
14. Schimper, Pal. Vdg., Vol. II, p. 7(J5. 

Plate XXV , Fig. 3. — Seven Mile Creek, Moutana ; bed below the ironstone. 

Most of what was said of the last species will apply also to the 
present one. The Laramie specimen is more nearly complete in ontline, 
but much of the border is unfortunately wanting. It is, however^ pre- 
served below on one side and above on the other so that the general 
character of the marginal nervation can be safely inferred for the whole 
leaf. Still more important is the almost complete preservation of the 
X)oint which is wanting in the Sezanne leaf. The body of the leaf is well 
preserved and the characteristic arches with tertiary veins springing 
from them are distinctly shown. In one case where the margin is pre- 
served a secondary nerve appears to reach the blunt tooth directly, and 
others may be assumed to have done so. Three pairs of lateral nerves 
are approximate near the base, alternate and moreerect than in Saporta^s 
figure, while above these along interval occurs, giving to the third pair, 
which are considerably stronger than the rest, somewhat the character 
of primary nerves of a palmately nerved leaf. In these somewhat rela- 
tive characters our specimen deviates from the European, and this 
divergence may be specific or even generic. 

In Viburnum rugosum pliocenicum Sap.' (PI. Foss. de Meximieox, pi. 
xxxi, fig. 1) the form of the upper portion of the leaf is very similar 
and the peculiar arching of the uppermost secondaries strikingly so, 
but the lower secondaries are all alternate and scattered somewhat 
evenly along the midrib. The margin, too, is nearly undulate, and the 
areohe formed by the nervilles are of an entirely different character 
from those of our leaf and of the Monimiaceie. Other analogues are 
l^tyrax vulcanicum Ett. (Foss. Fl. v. Bilin, II, Denkschr. Wien. Acad., 
Vol. XXVIII, pi. xxxix, fig. 13) and Tetraptem Bilinica Ett. (loc. cit, 
III, op. cit., Vol. XXIX, pi. xlvi, fig. 11). 



POLYPETALiE. 

CORNACE^. 

ITSrSSA L. 

This small genus of only five or six species is restricted in the pres- 
ent fiora to the eastern portions of North America and of Asia. About 
twenty species have been described in the fossil state either from leaves 
or from fruits. Most of these are from Miocene deposits, such as the 
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brown coal of the Wetterau aud of Samland on the Baltic, Styria, Sased, 
Bonn, Qaegsteiu, &c., on the continent, Bovey-Tracey, and nameroas 
arctic localities, inclading Alaska. Within the territory of the United 
States we have several of the fossil fruits of Brandon, Vt., referred to 
that genns, and one species {N. lanceolata Lx.) represented, according 
to Leoqnereux, by both leaves and fruits from the Laramie group at 
Oolden, Colo., and by leaves from near Fort Ell is, Montana. Newberry's 
N. vetv8ta is referred by Lesquerenx to Magnolia altemans Heer (see 
National Museum catalogue. No. 702). , 

Nysaa Buddiana, n. sp. 

^ Plate XXV, Fig. 4. — Hodges Pass, Wyoming ; named in honor of Mr. J. Budd, super- 
intendent of construction of the Oregon branch of the Union Pacific Railroad, who 
directed me to this locality. 

Leaf ovate-lanceolate, 4.5cm. wide, about 12cm. long, entire but 
gently wavy margined; midrib slightly sinuous below, as thick as the 
slender petiole, nearly uniform through the leaf, secondary nerves al- 
ternate, about fourteen on a side, issuing from the midrib at a wide 
angle (GfP), inequidistant, the wider intervals occupied by one or some- 
times two intercalary nerves, which either end blind or join the nervilles; 
principal secondaries curving upward near the margin after giving oft 
from the under side one or two tertiary nerves, which pass downwanl 
and anastomose with the secondaries below, forming arches or loops 
from which smaller veinlets pass outward toward the margin, but be- 
come indistinguishable before reaching it ; nervilles indistinct, appar- 
ently irregular. 

If it may be said that these characters in the nervation are largely 
those of Magnolia, the answer is that in so far they <are common to the 
two genera, for they are all present in at least two species of Nyssa of 
the living flora of eastern North America (iV. multi flora Wang, and N. 
uniflora Wang.), both of which, as well as N. CaroUjiiaTia Walt, and N. 
a^uatica L., I have carefully compared with this fossil. But the nerva- 
tion of Nyssa is distinguished from that of most Magnolias by a certain 
irregularity in the secondaries, by the occurrence of intercalary nerves 
(at least in some species), and especially by the rapid diminution of the 
smaller veinlets, so as to make them seem to vanish or end blind. 

The specimen was badly crumpled in its coarse sandstone matrix 
before this had hardened, but nevertheless the silicified substance of 
the leaf remains and coats the rock with a dark layer, in which the 
position of the nerves is distinctly laid down, the two counterparts 
complementing each other to considerable extent. The leaf was thick 
and coriaceous and the petiole, of which about 2 centimeters are pre- 
served, is bent in a short angle below the blade, probably by extraneous 
agencies after falling from the tree. 

Of the fossil forms referred to Nyssa our specimen most resembles 
those from Liescha (Zwanziger, Mioc. Fl. v. LiescUa^ VL ^k\\\. TVil^ 
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form of the leaf is not unlike tliat of Romo species of Diospjros (cf. 
Heer, Mioc. Bait. Fl., pi. xxvii), and Ettiugshaasen's Taberfuemantana 
Bohemica (Foss. Fl. v. Bilin, II, pi. xxxvi, fig. 17) approaches it qnitc 
closely both iu shape and nervation. 

CORNUS L. 

This genns consists, in the living flora of the globe, of abont twenty- 
five species, no loss than eighteen of which are nativei^ of North America. 
It is therefore not to be wondered at that fossil remains of it should be 
found in American strata. Tlins far four species have been reported 
from the Laramie group, one of which, C. acuminata Newberry (C Ne- 
brascensis Scliimp.), is from the Fort Union deposits. This paucity is 
made up by the occurrence of a consideniblo number in the arctic fossil 
flora, three of which are from the Cretaceous. 

Thus far oidy three species have been detiKited in ray collections, two 
of which are from the lower districts and one from the Yellowstone 
Valley. 

? ComTiB FoBteri, n. sp. 

Plato XXV, Fig. 5.~Uppcr Seven Milo Creek, 10 miles above Glondive, Montana; 
coUected liy Mr. Kiclianl Foster, of Dr. White's party, in 1882. 

Leaf ovate, entire with slightly uneven margins, rounded and oblique 
at the base, 8cm. wide, 15cm. long ; nervation i)innate, camptodrome ; 
midrib thick below, more slender and somewhat sinuous above ; sec- 
ondary nervas about ten on each side, nearly opposite below, alternate 
above, the lower ones more approximate than the upper, basal pair 
thin and parallel to the margin, second and third pairs stronge^st, pro- 
ceeding from the midrib at an angle of 50^, and curving upward in pass- 
ing out toward the margin, branching near their extremities from the 
under side, arching and anastomosing with the branches of the next 
higher, the upi)ermost more erect and somewhat aerodrome; nervilles 
indistinct, chiefly percurrent, parallel, joining the secondaries at right 
angles. 

It seems probable that the reference of this leaf to Cornus was an 
error, although the aerodrome tendency ol' the uppermost secondaries 
is a good index to that genus. Still, the lower lateral nerves show too 
little of this aerodrome tendency and follow more nearly the character 
of Ficus, and the nervilles are also those of Ficus rather than of Cornus. 
But for the simi>le percurrent nervilles the resemblance to Populus 
would be very close (cf. P. monodon Lx., Tcrt. Fl., pi. xxiv, fig. 2 ; R 
hyperhorea Ileer, Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. Ill, Pt. IT, Krei<lefl., pi. xxix, 
fig. 0). In form it resembles the figure hist citiMl more elosel^' than any 
other I have l>een able to find. Upon the whoh», however, I now in- 
cline to regard it as a Ficus an<l as having w^ iUs nearest aflinity F, spec 
tabiUs Lx. (Tert. Fl., pi. xxxiii, figs. 4-0). 
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I did not visit this locality. The specimens obtoined from there 
the previous year are all in a coarse sandy ironstone. They show 
little of the more detailed nervation, but the principal nerves are usu- 
ally deeply impressed in the rock. In this specimen, however, we 
have only the under surface of the leaf with the nerves well in relief. 
The lower and thicker part of the midrib is channeled in the specimen, 
but it is evident that this is due to its imperfect preservation, the epi- 
dermis and central fibers having disappeared, leaving a groove. The 
upper part of the leaf was rolled in so that it "was necessary to break 
it out and represent it as if unrolled. Although this was very skillfully 
and successfully done by Mr. Everett Hay den, there still remains a con- 
siderable part, including the point and most of one side, unrepresented. 

' ComtiB Stnderi Ilccr. 

CORNUS Studeri Hecr, Uebereiclit der TertiiLrflor.t, p. 58; Fl. Tert. Helv., Vol. Ill, 
p. 27, pi. cv, figs. 18-21 ; Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. V, Pt. Ill (Prim. Fl. Fosa. Saclial.), 
p. 45, pi. xi, figs. 11-13. Lndwig, PalreoDtogr., Vol. VIII, p. 121, pi. Iviii, fig. 
10. Lcsqaorenx, Tert. Fl., p. 244, pl. xlii, figs. 4, 5. Schimper, Pal. V<Sg., Vol. Ill, 
p. 52. 

Plate XXVI, Fig. 1.— Point of Rocks, Wyoming; gray sandstone bed north of 
station. 

If we really have in this specimen a leaf of Cornus Studeri our 
knowledge of that species is thereby considerably extended, as none of 
the specimens thus far figured has the petiole preserved. Our leaf, 
however, differs in two respects from most of the species of Cornus 
known, whether living or fossil, namely, in its thicker midrib, especially 
below, and in its nervilles, which form nearly a right angle with the 
nerves they join. In all the living species of Cornus that I have ex- 
amined, which include all the American species and several European, 
the nervilles pass across the areas formed by the lateral nerves in a 
horizontal direction or nearly at right angles to the midrib. In Ileer's 
largest specimen they are represented as slightly ascending. In manj- 
respects all the American specimens referred to this species resemble 
Ficus and its closest allies (cf. F, artocarpovJcs Lx., Cret. and Tert. FL, 
pl. xlvii, fig. 1, and Artocarpoidcs conocephaloidca 8jip., Fl. Foss. de 
Suzanne, pl. xxvii, fig. 6), and it may still bo considered a question to 
what genus they belong. 

Cornus Emmonsii, n. sp. 

Plato XXVI, Figs. 2, 3.— Golden, Colo. (Fig. 2) ; collected for Mr. S. F. Enimmis 
by C. W. Cross, in July, 1882. Point of Rocks, Wyoming ; gray sandstone hod 
north of station (Fig. 3). 

Leaves oblong, 4.5 to 5cm. wide, 7 to 8cm. long, rounded at both base 
and summit; nervation pinnate, eampt^drome ; midrib ratker tlii(*k, 
visibly diminishing at each node, slightly zigzag; secondary norvos 
eight to nine on a side, large at their i)oint of insertion, rapi<lly thin 
uing out, the lower nearly opposite, lowest pair very light and <jlose 
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to tlio margin, which they folinn- a Ioiik diatanw, the remainder ncnrlj 
c<iiial, mnkinj; an angle with tho midrib of 40^ to 50o, second pair giv 
in;; ollRpvprjil short tcrtiarics, which carve forward slightly in crossing 
tliii imrrow area to join the basilar ncrrcs, the re«t having fewer ter 
timii's near tlicir fxtremitics, which join the incnrved ends of the nex; 
iii'ivos lieh>w them and also join one another, forming loops and nrchei 
ucitr the margin, the npper sccontlaries aerodrome, earning rapidly in 
w;ii-d iit the obtuse or obcordatc »ntninit of the leaf; nerrillcs indisliiiot 
wavy, or Iwnt, percnrrcnt, or forked. 

NdtwifhKtandinp the widely neparatcl localities from wliich thos" 
spMiimena come, they present so many xK>ints of resemblance that I an 
unable to assign them to different Ri)ecies. Tlie Golden specimen, whici 
is from the tufa Iwds, is less perfectly preserved, tho black glaze whicl 
once represented tho lamina having been worn off, probably since it: 
4-()Jh'ction, fmm a considcmbic part of it; the margins, too, are dtllicnl 
or inipoNsiblu to make out, except for a limited part of the way round 
The Point of Ikocks siweimen is in hard rock and shows the Rubstano 
of the leaf by the deposit of a much darker coloring matter. In al 
that is preserved tho nervation and margins are diatin<!tly shown 
The u|>per ]H)rtion bears every indication of having been slightly df 
]iresHed after the manner of certain forms of LirioilenAnm Mrclii IJeei 
" ill) which I was long dispose*! to associate it. The nervation, liowevei 
i-4 'h'cidcilly charneteristicof Coriius and appears to be identical wit 
ih.it of till- ()old<-n plant. 

Thift «j«'*-ie.H probably has its nearest analogue in C. orhi/era Ueei 
'■■ j.fCi.iMy *n it o(W!iiis at the I'.ois d'Assoii (Sa|M)rta, fitudes, Ann, Sc 
N..t., l;<.f , ./ H.r., Vol. VIII, lS.->7. pi. xiii, fig, .t), but it also bears 
fiKiiiU' fi-<j'[f.l>h>(K-4- III r, imprriisn l.\. (Tert. I'l., pi, xlii, fig. 3). 

ARAMACE^, 
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Ill" tills gt'iuis now exist, and only on 
licri' i-; reason to Knp|>oso that dnrin 

jilii.i-il :ui iiKiiortant mle in thevegeti 

If 1 jiiitl twelvo Tertiary siHrcics at 

;j. I'.iiir HI* wliit'li latter, however, ai 
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We slionld Hot therefore be surprised to fiud representatives of this 
genus in Laramie strata, a1thoup;h thus far none have been reported. 
If the fonr following forms have been correctl^^ assigned we have ex- 
amples from both the lower and the npper districts. 

Hedera parvnla, n. sp. 
Plato XXVI, Fig. 4.— Clear Crock, Montana. 

Leaf orbicnlar, small (2.2cm. in diameter), emarginate at the apex, 
faintly sinaate on each side near the summit, otherwise entire; nervation 
palmate, camptodrome; primary nerves seven, all issuing from near the 
base but not from the same point, median nerve (midrib) strongest, 
bearing four or five alternate erect branches; the six lateral ones opi)osite 
in pairs; lowe^st pair basilar, giving off short branches from the under 
side; second pair more erect (40o), dividing up somewhat dichotomously; 
third pair strongest, very erect (20°), forking two or three times, the 
npper branches becoming parallel to the midrib or slightly aerodrome; 
ultimate ramifications arching and anastomosing near the margin; 
nervilles indistinct, mostly percurrent and perpendicular to the nerves 
joined. 

The nervation is here essentially identical with that seen in H. primor- 
dialis (Sap.) Reer (FI. Foss. Arct., Vol. VI, Abth. II, Foss. Fl. Oronld., 
pi. xxiv, flg. Ga) and in some respects resembles that of H. ovalis Lx. 
(Cret. Fl., pi. XXV, fig. 3; pi. xxvi, fig. 4). 

Hedera minima, n. sp. 
Plato XXVI, Fig. r>.— Head of Clear Creek, Montana. 

Leaf very small, as broad as long (I7mm.), broadly truncate at the 
summit, cuneate at the base, somewhat pentagonal in outline, short pet- 
ioled; nervation palmate, camptodrome, somewhat brochiodrome; pri. 
mary nerves five, nearly' equal, slender, all rising from the same point 
at the summit of the [)etiole; the two lower spreading and parallel to 
the margin, branched above; the second pair very erect (20^)^ curving 
upward and inward toward the ai>ex of the leaf (aerodrome), giving off 
tertiary nerves from the outer side ; median nerve (midrib) rather lighter 
than the lateral nerves, slightly fiexuous, nearly simxde; nervilles in- 
distinguishable. 

This small leaf is preserved nearly complete, including a short pet. 
iole 3 millimeters long, which does not se«m to show the point of inser- 
tion. Its |)eculiar somewhat angled or trapezoid outline is strongly 
suggestive of riedera, while the nervation is not unlike that of that 
genus. The reference, however, is less certain than in the hist species. 
It somewhat resembles Cercis parvifolia Lx. (Cret. and Tert. Fl., pi. xxxi, 
figa. 5-7), from Florissant, and perhaps still more PaHurus orhiculafus Sap. 
(Etudes, Ann. Sci. Nat., Bot., Ti*' Ser., Vol. IX, 1868, pi. vii, fig. G), which 
has also been found at Florissant (Lesquereux, Cret. and Tert. Fl., pi. 
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xxxviii, fig. 12). The erect aerodrome character of the upper lateral 
nerves also simulates some of the arctic species of Populus. 

Hedera Bmneil, n. sp. 
Plate XXVI, Fig. 6.— Black Buttes Station, Wyoming. 

Leaf large^ compressed-dilate, 10cm. wide, 7cm. long (exclusive of the 
petiole, Tvhich is 6cm. long, thick, and dilated at both extremities), 
entire at the base, sinuate-toothed from below the middle; nervation 
strongly palmate, craspedo camptodrome, three strong pnmary nerves 
rising from the enlarged summit of the petiole carrying all its libers; cen- 
tral nerve largest, giving off from above the middle five or six alternate 
secondary nerves and rapidly diminishing to the apex; lateral nerves 
diverging at an angle of 40° from the midrib and slightly curving up- 
ward, each giving off somewhat dichotomously about five secondaries 
from the outer side, one of these largest and sending out tertiaries, 
the rest branching or forking towanls their extremities, the brandies 
uniting in angled arches, from which smaller veinlets proceed to or near 
the margin ; nervilles obscure, bent, or forked, often appearing to end 
blind. 

The greater part of the margin of the otherwise well preserved leaf 
is wanting above, but in a few i)laces the short rounded t<»eth can be 
distinguished. The specimen wjis found lying on the surface and was 
slightly weather worn, but the lower portions had to be chipped out 
and are shown very clearly. Over the whole of the blade are scattered 
loose grains of silex, which are cemented firmly to the rock and cannot 
be removed without injury to the specimen, but these do not seriously 
obscure the nervation. 

This singular leaf is clearly unlike any others that have been collected 
In the West. I long inclined to regard it as a Populus (cf. P, mutahilis 
Ileer, Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. VII, pi. Ixxxix, i\g. 7), and it certainly has 
soiiHj points in common with the leaf I have (uilled P. hedcroides (PI. 
VIII, Fig. 5), as also with 1\ amhlyrhyncha (PI. VI and VII), but the 
absence of true basilar nerves and the dichotomous character of the 
nervation seem positively to exclude the present siiecimen from that 
genus. It has some analogy with Menispermites (cf. Lesquereux, Oret. 
and Tert. Fl., pi. xv, fig. 1), though here the leaves are cordate or 
peltate, and it resembles some forms of Vitis and Cissites (cf. op. cit, 
pi. iii, fig. 3; pi. v, figs. 2-4; Saporta, Fl. Foss. de Suzanne, pi. x, fig. 
10; Heer, Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. VII, pi. xxi, fig. 8). But after examin- 
ing various forms of Hedera figured from the American Cretaceous (cf. 
H, plntanoidea Lx. (Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr., 1874, p. 351, 
pi. iii, figs. 5, 6), from Suzanne (cf. ff. prism Sap., loc. cit., fig. 1), and 
especially from Spitzbergen (cf. H, McGlurii ]\oo\\ Fl. Foss. Aict., Vol. 
II, Pt. Ill, Mioe. Fl. Spitzb., pi. xiii, figs. 20-3:^; Vol. IV, Pt I, Bcltr. 
Foss. Fl. Spitzb . pi. xviii, iigt^, 1, U), it was impossible to doubt that it 
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is here that this form properly beloni^s. I am satisfied, however, that it 
is none of the species referred to, and I therefore take pleasure in nam 
in^c it after my esteemed friend and companion daring that season's 
campaign, Prof. Lawrence Bruner. 

Hedera aquamara, n. sp. 
* Plate XXVI, Fig. 7.— Black Butt^s Stfttioii, Wyoming. 

Leaf oboYate-caneate. 3cm. wide, 6cm. long, irregularly sinuate-dentate 
above, nearly entire below; nervation piniiato, (Tasi)edo-cami)todromo ; 
midrib fiexuons and somewhat zigzag; secondary nerves four to five 
on each side, alternate, very erect (20o to 30^), irregular, mostly termi- 
nating in the teeth of the ui>per part of the leaf, the lower ones closely 
following the margins below, the upper somewhat branching, the 
branches anastomosing with one another and sending oft* short veinlets 
which curve very near the margins, forming a marginal row of small 
arches; nervilles very jirominent and shading insensibly into the true 
tertiary nervation, irregularly branching and intercrossing to form very 
fine quadrilateral or polygonal meshes. 

I was at first disposed to regard this fossil as an oak leaf, and there 
arc many points that favor that view, but there are others that oi)pose 
it The secondary nerves are more erect than in any species of oak 
with which I am acquainted. There is a near approach to it in QncrcuH 
affinis Sap. (I^Jtudes, Ann. Sci. Nat., Bot., 5e ISer., Vol. Ill, 1865, i»l. iii, 
fig. 10), but here the general nervation is quite ditt'erent. A nearer 
approach in all respects to our leaf is seen in CelastruH illiclnus Bureh. 
(Ettings., Blattsk. d. Dicotyl., pi. Ixiv, fig. 2), from Van Diemen'sLand, 
and Telopea specioswsima R. Br. (op. cit., pi. xxii, fig. 0), from the Cape 
of Good Hope, emboilies man^ of the same characters. Nevertheless it 
seems to me to agree better in its general character with Hedera, and 
its anomalous shape may be aecounted for on the assumption that the 
leaf belonged to a flowering branch, where, as is the habit of our living 
species, the leaves may have been more elongated and altered in outline 
from the form characteristic of the genus. The peculiar leaf fi*om 
Greenland figured by Heor (Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. II, Pt. V, pi. xlv, Qg, 
5ft), which has the form and to a very great extent the nervation also 
of our leaf, is referred by him to his IT, McCltiriiy usually so very differ- 
ent in form, and this reference is justified on that theory. Our plant 
comes from the same bed as the species last described, and may belong 
to it, notwithstanding the great inequality in size and difl'erence in form. 
This, however, can scarcely be regarded as probabla 

ARALIA L. 

In referring the following forms to this genus I merely follow the 
precedent established in this country, as I do not consider this ili«- 
proper place to open up the question as t-o the necessity for making a 
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• 

chiinge. That some cbaDge mast soon be made I feel certain, and my 
own material, more than anything else 1 have seen, tends to force it 
upon us. But others are becoming aware of this necessity, and in a re- 
cent letter (Sept. 7, 1885) Prof. Lcsquereux, who is now working up some 
new material from the Dakota group, speaking of certain forms re- 
cently referred by Engelhardt to Credneria, says: "From the reference 
of these leaves to Credneria we should have to put in the same gronp 
or genus the Araliopsis, Grewiopsis, Plat'\nus, S<assafras, &c., describecl 
from the DakoUi group." 

I need only say, in confirmation of this, that from their close general 
resemblance and from intermediate forms which I have myself collected 
and studied, I can scarcely doubt that the forms which I here refer to 
Aralia belong to the sjime " group or genus" as those which I have re- 
ferred to Platanus in the earlier part of this paper. 

In view of these doubts I do not deem it necessary to attempt any 
justification of the generic assignment here made by considerations de- 
rived from the present range of the genus. 

Aralia notata Lx. 

Aralia notata Lx., Tert. Fl., p. 237, pi. xxxix, figs. 2-4 ; Cret. and Tert. Fl., p. 232. 
Platanus dubia Lx., Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol.Surv. Terr., 187.3, p. 400. 

PIsite XXVIT, Fig. 1.— Clear Creek, Montana. 

This specimen was collected near the same spot where many other 
very large leaves were found, as well as some intermediate in size having 
substantially the same general form and character. The latter I had 
expected to be obliged to refer to Platanus, but whether to P. nobilis or 
to some new species I have not yet decided, not having completed their 
study. Many, if not al), of them have the margins entire throughout 
and the nervation camptodrome, as in this specimen, and I am as yet 
undecided as to whether this can bo regarded as a specific character. 

The present specimen, notwithstanding the narrower sinuses, closely 
resembles those figured by Lesquereux above cited, two of which (figs. 2 
and 4) were collected on Elk Creek, near the Yellowstone, and probably 
come from Fort Union strata. Several other specimens having the same 
form occur in the reserve series of the National Museum, one of which 
(No. 922) is also from the north (near Fort Ellis, Montana). In all these 
the primary nerves originate at the very base of the leaf, and this is one 
of the chief distinctions which separate them from the forms referred 
to Sassafras ( Araliopsis) from the Cretaceous. That those forms do not 
belong to Sassafras I have always felt satisfied. Only one species of 
Sassafras is known in the present flora of the globe and this is confined 
to North America. Although its leaves are very variable, the variations 
are definite and full under a few types. The lobed leaves belong almost 
exclusively to non-flowering branches, the normal foliage showing entire 
leaves with a nervation of strongly marked Lauraceous type, usually re- 
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sembliDg that of Laorus or Persea, but sometimes becoming more de- 
cidedly palmate and approachiug that of Ciunamomum. This type is 
out of the question here. The Cretaceous leaves are usually symmet- 
rically three-lobed and the assumption would be legitimate that they 
represent a uniformly three-lobed ancestor which is revealed only in the 
non-flowering branches of our modern chiefly entire leaved species, could 
we find in these modern lobed leaves something very near to the nerva- 
tion of this ancestor. But I could never see that we do find this. The 
nervation of the modern lobed leaves of Sassafras is very uiiiform and 
in some respects remarkable. From the pair of lateral primaries that 
go to the lobes to the next pair of nerves issuing from the midrib there 
is usually a long interval, partly occupied by horizontal nerves, which 
scarcely belong to the secondary system. The first pair of true second- 
aries leave the midrib at a wide angle and soon curve upward, passing 
directly to the middle of the large rounded sinuses. Here they are not 
lost, but immediately fork and follow the two margins of the sinuses, 
usually forming its actual border (paryphodrome) for some distance. 
From this hem or border they may usually be seen giving ott' branches 
or leaving it altogether and passing up farther inward to join the 

• 

branches of the primaries. This character in the nervation of Sassa- 
fras is so peculiar and uniform that I am surprised that it has not been 
more carefully considered in connection with the fossil leaves. No such 
character is to be found in any of these. On the contrary the first pair 
of secondary nerves usually fork before reaching the sinus, the two 
branches striding it and passing upward at some distance from the 
margins. Often a branch from the lateral primary goes out to meet tl^e 
one from the midrib and either joins it before reaching the sinus or, as 
in our present specimen, arches along the inner margin of the lateral 
lobe, while the branch from the midrib follows in a similar manner the 
margin of the terminal lobe. 

Whether the ancestor of our living Sassafras will ever be found in 
American strata is uncertain, though a near approach to it is seen in 
Aralia acerifolia Lx. (Cret. and Tert. Fl., i)l. xlix. Fig. 5), and that a 
true Sassafras has been found in European strata is settled by the ner- 
vation of 8. Ferretiianum Mass., from Senegal (Fl. Foss. del Senigal., 
pi. xii, fig. 1), in which the character above descril>ed is dearly shown. 
Compare also 8. primigenium Sap. (Fl. Foss. de Suzanne, ]il. viii^ figSt 9^ 
10; Monde des Plantes, p. 219, fig. 41). 

Aralia Looziana Sap. & Mar. 

Araija Looziana Sap. & Mar., Bi^vision de la Flore Heorsieune <le Gt)lindeu (M6ni. 
Conr. Acad. Roy. de Belgique^Vol. XLI), p. 77, pi. xiii, fig. 13. Saporta, Moudu 
desPlantes, p. 216, fig. 37. 

Plate XXVII, Fig. 2.— Clear Creek, Montana; collected by Dr. White's party 
in 1882. 

I have not seen any work in which this siiecies is technically described, 
bat with the exception of being a little larger our specimen agrees so 
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perfectly with the figure cited above that it Beems necessary to regard 
it as the same species. It wants the immediate base and the petiole, 
while the middle lobe is somewhat distorted. I did not find in the Clear 
Creek beds any forms precisely similar, and it seems to resemble more 
closely the specimens, found 9 miles farther up the valley, to be uext 
described. 

AraUa dlgitata, n. sp. 
Plate XXVII, Figs 3, 5; Plate XXVIII, Fig. 1.— Head of Clear Creek, Montana. 

Leaves digitately three to five lobed, variable in size (6 to 18 cm. in 
width), entire and cuneate below, the base appendaged with a pair of 
short sagittate lobes, upper lobes lanceolate, as long as the body of the 
leaf, slightly broadened upward, rapidly narrowed to a point or merely 
rounded at the summit, entire to near the ai>ex, sinuate-den tato at their 
extremities; i>etiole thick, 2.3cm. long, dilated below ; nervation cam[)- 
todroniein the entire iiortions, craspedodrome in the toothed portions, 
paluiately triple nerved from near the base of the leaf, the three nerves 
equal, one or both of the two lateral usually branching unequally, the 
lesser branches (subprimaries) piissing into the outer lobes; secondary 
nerves numerous, simple, parallel, making an angle of 4()o with the pri- 
maries, arching and anastomosing close to the margins or terminating 
in the teeth; nervilles distinct, straight, percurrent, joining the second- 
aries, or longer and geniculate, joining the areas between the iirimaries, 
sometimes forking or variously crossed to form fine rhombic or polyg- 
onal meshes; b:isal lobes provided with a median nerve or costa. 

The numerous fragments of this singular leaf, which were collected in 
the friable marl bed at the head of Clear Creek, represent all the sizes be- 
tween the extremes shown in Fig. 5 of Phite XXVII and Fig. 1 of Plate 
XXVIII, so that scarcely any doubt remains that they represent a single 
species of varying size and somewhat varying form In the figure last 
mentioned there seems to have been but one subprimary nerve and but 
four lobes, and in Fig. 4of Plate XXVII enough of the base is preserved 
to make it pretty iciertain that there were no subprimaries and only 
three lobes, as may be seen by comparing it with Figs. 3 and 5 of the 
same plate. 

The remarkable feature of these leaves is the unmistakable evidence 
tliev present of the existence of basal lobes. Although only one of 
these (Fig. 5) actually has these lobes, and in this neither lobe is ab- 
solutely complete, still this specimen leaves no uncertainty as to their 
character, and two of the other specimens (Figs. 3, 4) show a conforma- 
tion of the base of the leaf which clearly indicates that they were also 
present in these. Kecalling the i)eculiar bjisal IoImjs described in one of 
the speciesof Platanus (P. basilohataj p. 35, Plates XVll, XVIII, X IX: 
and comparing the general character of these leaves with those we are 
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HOW oousideriDg, it is impossible to resist the conviction that the two 
forms have a close natural relationship. The obvious affinity of those 
lesives to Platanus nobilis and of that species to Aralia not4xta seems to 
link all the forms having this general character into one correlated 
group. If this be true the problem is reduced to that of discovering 
what the true generic relationship of this group is. As I showed when 
discuAing that species, the x)resence of basal lobes argues strongly for 
the reference of all the forms possessing them to the PlaUtnacea), and I 
fully believe that such a reference will become necessary. But this will 
not only carry with it all the American forms hitherto referred to Ara- 
lia, but, as I also believe, all those referred to Sassafras. If this sweep- 
ing change is ever made it may be thought best to distinguish these 
forms from truePlatanus and establish a new genus of that order to be 
called FrotoplatanuSy or some other name indicative of its ancestral 
character. 

Unquestionably the nearest approach that has yet been made to our 
form is to be found in Aralia ISaportanea Lx. (Ann. Kex). U. S. Geol. 
Surv. Terr., 1874, p. 350, pL i, figs. 2, 2a; Cret and Tert. Fl., p. 01, pi. viii, 
Hgs. 1, 2; pi. ix, figs. 1, 2), and, though a Cretaceous form, but for the 
basal lobes and short, thick petiole, I might have felt constrained to 
regaixl it as specifically identical with that plant. In Aralia Hercules 
Sap. (fitudes, Ann. Sci. Nat., Bot., 5e S6r., Vol. IV, pi. ix, fig. 2), which, 
however, sometimes has a larger number of lobes (cf. Unger, Cliloris 
rrotogsea, pi. xlv, fig. 7), we have another near analogue, and. here the 
petiole is short and much dilated at the base, and in A. anffustiloba Lx. 
(Fo8s. PI. Aurif. Gravels, pi. v, figs. 4, 5) the lobes are said to be very 
entire. 

ONAGRARIE^. 

TRAPA L. 

Five species of T/^apa are described in De Oandolle's Prodromus, but 
Messrs. Bentham and Hooker have reduced them to two or three. They 
are almost altogether confined to eastern Asia, but one species occurs 
in temperate Euroi>e. Prior to 1874 the genus was known in a fossil 
state only by fruits, which have been found in European strata, in the 
arctic regions in Aiiisk i, and even in British America. Unless we ad- 
mit Newberry's NeiUi otens angulata as of this genus, which seems not 
improbable, leaves were first collected by Dr. F. V. Ilayden at Point of 
Bocks, Wyoming, and later by Mr. William Cleburne in the white sand- 
stone bede.ast of the station, where I also found them in 1881. Their 
discovery in 1882, at Burns's Banch on the Yellowstone, fully justified 
Lesquerenx's determination, previously regarded as doubtful, and I 
fonnd them the following year not onl^^ there but also at Iron Bluff, as 
already reported in the Sixth Annual Keport, p. 544. 
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Trapa miorophylla Lx. 

Trapa MlCttOPiiYLiJi Lx., BuIletiuH U. S. Geol. Snrv. Terr., Vol. I, pp. 369, 380; Ann. 

Rep., 1874, p. :J04; Tcrt. Fl., p. 2%, pi. Ixi, fij;8. IG, 17, 17a. 
f Neuroptbuis angulata Newberry, Report upon the Colorado River of the West, 

by Lieut. J. C. Ivob, p. 131, pi. iii, fig. 5. 

Plato XXVIII, Figs. 2-5.— Burus's Ranch, Wyoming. 

The size, shape, and dervatiou of these leaves are su^tautiaDy 
ideutical with those of Point of Rocks, and until fruit is fouud for both 
it will be necessary to regard them as the same species, the siguificance 
of which, in tending to homologize the ux)per and lower districts of the 
Laramie groui), has already been commented upou (see Sixth Annual 
Report, p. 544). The very perfect specimens collected both by Dr, 
White and myself at Burus's Ranch show the nature of the plant almost 
as well as a living specimen could do and demonstrate its complete 
analogy with the recent forms in its habit of growth. Hitherto only 
detached leaves had been seen, and the generic reference was made by 
Prof. Lesquereux, with evident reserve, from the nervation alone. 
The correctness of this determination is now fully established and goes 
far to vindicate the oft-disputed claim of vegetable paleontologists that 
this character alone may in most cases be trusted to show the nature 
of extinct floras, provided the work be i)erformed by competent inves- 
tigators. 

HAMAMELIDE^. 

HAMAMELITES Sap. 

This genus was created by Saporta lor the reception of Watelet's 
Corylus elegans, from S6zaune. To it Prof. Lesquereux has referred five 
species from the Dakota group, two of which are not figured, and the 
specimens are not accessible to me. None of them seem to be oblique 
at the base, which is a leading characteiistic not only of the SiSzanne 
leaves but also of the genus Hamamelis. This genus is represented 
in the living flora by only two species, one of which is North American 
and the other Asiatic. It is therefore one whose ancestors should, ac* 
cording to modern theories of plant dispersion, be looked for in North 
American strata. 

HamameUtes fothergUloides Sap. 

Hamameutks FOTHERGiLLoiDKS Sap., fltiid«*8, Auii. Sci. Nat., Bot., 5e S<5r., Vol. Ill, 
p. 47; Fl. Fo8«. de Sdznniie, p. (105) 31)^5, pi. (s.1) xxxii, fig. 3. Schimper, PaL 
V<5g., Vol. Ill, p. 57; AtlaH, pi. xcv,rig. 15. 

CoKYLUS ELKGANS Wat., PI. Foss. du Basslu de Paris, p. 146, pi. xxxvii, fig. 5. 

Platij XXIX, Fig. 1. — Seven Mile Creek, Montana; bed below the ironstone. 

Although there are a few points of distinction between this leaf and 
those from Sezanne, such as the longer x)etiole and less prominent teeth, 
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Htill there u such a subHtantial ugreeiiieut that I prefer not to create a 
jiew 8i)ecies for itis reception. It resembles Hamamdis Virginiana L., 
the American Witch U;izel, more closely than does the European fossil, 
and probably belongs to the living genus. In all the leaves I have seen 
of that species in which the midrib has any curvature, as also in the Mg- 
ures of Watelet and Saporta of the extinct species, this curvature is 
towani the side of the leaf which shows the least development of par- 
enchyma at the base, thus exaggerating the inequality in the two sides. 
In our leaf, however, this is reversed, and the side that is lower at the 
base is narrower above; as a conse<iuonce, the secondary nerves are 
of nearly equal strength on the two sides and about equally branched. 
Should additional specimens show this to be a constant character it 
would probably be necessary to assign to it a si)eciflc value. 



LEGUMINOSA. 

IiEaXJMINOSITES Brougn. 

Along with a large number of leaved and leaflets which havu been 
provisionally placed under this name a few enigmatic fruits have found 
tliiir way into the same generic receptacle, although it would have 
been much more convenient had these been furnished a different name. 

LesumiBOsiteB arachioideB Lx. 

LiBGUMiNosiTES? AUAcnioiDES Lx., Turt. FI., p. :{01, pi. lix, li|;. 14. 
Cakpolituks ARACiiioiDKB Lx., Aiiu. Rep. U. S. Gtxjl. Surv. Terr., 167*2, p.4U3. 

Pluto XXIX, Fig. 2.— Clear Creek, Montana. 

Although these fruits are a little longer and more slender pointi'd 
than those from Evanston, there seems no reason to doubt that they 
ix*present the same plant. My specimens contribute very little to our 
knowledge of their nature and are merely introduced to show that the 
form occurs in the Fort Union Laramie. 



SAPINDACEiE. 



ACER L. 



Fossil maples are chiefly found in the Miocene, where many species 
are known both by leaves and fruit. Only three species have lM»en 
reported from the Laramie group, none of them from those beds which 
were formerly regarded as constituting that group. 
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Aeer tBilobatmm tiicuspidatum ( AI. Br. ) Ueer. 

ACBR TMLOBATUM TRicuspiDATUM,(Al. Br.) Heer, FJ. Tert. Hclv., Vol. Ill, p. 49, 
pi. cxiii, figs. 1, 3-10. Ludwig, Palajonfcogr., Vol. VIII, p. 129, pi. 1, fig. 1; pi. li, 
figa. 4, 7-9; pi. Hi, fig. 2. Engelhardt, Pllanzeoreste vod Liebotjtz uud Pntscbiru 
(Sitzb. d. Naturw. Ges. lais, Hefte III n. IV, 1880), p. 7, pi. ii, figs. 1, 4, 5. 

Acer tricuspidatum A1. Br., Neaes Jabrb. ftlr Mioeralogie, 1845, p. 172. 

Plate XXIX, Figs. 3, 4. — ^.Clear Creek, Montana (Fig. 3); colleoted by Dr. 
Wbito's party in 1882. Little Missoari River, Dakota (Fig. 4) ; collected by Hay* 
don and Peale in 1888. 

Tbe first specimen (Fig. 3) occurs on a slab containing a profnsion of 
otber leares, including those of Corylus Americana^ Fopulus cuneataj 
and Flatanus Baynolditiu It closely resembles Beer's fig. C, od pi. cxiii, 
above cited, but is larger and bas tbe petiole more slender. Tbe other 
s|)ccimen (Fig. 4) is in the buff marl of tbe Little Missouri bad land 
district, and also resembles tbe figure last cited more than any others 
I have seen. In both tbe dentation is less strongly marked than in 
most luaples and they have a certain indefinable appearance that is 
suggestive of Platanus. 

Acer indiviawm Web. 

AcKK INDIV18UM Web., PaljEontogr., Vol. II, p. 198, pi. xxii, tig. 2a. Heer, Fl. Tert. 
Helv., Vol. ni, p, CO, pL i, fig, 10; pL ex, fig. 15; pi. cxvi, tig, 12. SchiuiiHjr, l*al, 
V6g., VoL III, p. 146. 

Plato XXIX, Fig. 5. — Carbon Station, Wyoming. 

Weber^s original specimen was really uulobed, but iu one of Ileer's 
(1>1. exvi, fig. 12) there is a lobe on one side and an extra largo tooth 
on the other which the forking of the nerve shows to be virtually a 
lobe. In another of Beer's figures (pi. i, fig. 10, which he refers to A. 
integrilobwn Web. in Vol. I, p. 20, and to A. indivisum Web. iu Vol. Ill, 
p. 60), tbe side on which the lobe would occur, as shown by tbe stronger 
nerve, is wanting; in tbe only other figure I have seen (op. cit., pi. ex, 
fig. 15), there are two largo lobe-like teeth on one side, but no forking 
nerve, in which respect it resembles one side of our leaf; but the latter 
is too broad for tbe length, and its reference to this- species will not 
probably be justified. It may be further compared with A, campylop- 
tcnj.v Uiig. (Cblor. Prob., pi. xliv, fig. 1); also, with Flatanus cund/olia 
(jiop]). (Foss. FL V. Schossnitz, pi. xii, fig. 2). 

SAPINDUS L. 

This cliieMy tropical genus bas one living representative in the South- 
western States and is represented by four species in tbe Laramie group, 
all but one of which are found in Fort Union strata. Tbe Green River 
group furnished seven or eight additional species and one (8. obtusi- 
fhliUH Lx.) is common to the Fort Union and Green River deposits. 
Tbc! fi)ur following forms are from tbe upper districts, 
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Sapindos affinla Newberry. 

Sapindus affinis Newberry, Later Extinct Floras, pp. 31, 51; IllustratioDH of 
Cret. aodTert. Plants, pi. xxiv, fig. 1; pi. xxv, fig. 2. Schlniper,.Pal. V^g., Vol. 
Ill, p. 169. DawBon, Geol. 49th Parallel, Brit. N. A. Booudary Commission Report, 
1875, p. 330; Cret. and Tert. FL Brit. Col. and N. W. Terr. (Trans. Boy. Soc. Can., 
Sec. IV), p. 32. 

Plate XXX, Figs. 1, 2. — Gladstone, Dakota; collected by Hayden and Peale in 
1883. 

There seems no reason to doubt that these remains represent the same 
sx)ecies as that from the mouth of the Yellowstone, although the Glad- 
stone specimens exhibit the nervation much more clearl3% In both 
cases we have quite a collection of the leaves, showing their character 
under various aspects, and, although Drs. Hayden and Peale collected 
no specimen showing as large a part of the leaf as does Dr. New- 
berry's specimen, figured on plate xxiv, above cited, still from the 
UDiaterial obtained by them a nearly perfect leaf might be restored. 

SapinduB grandifolioluB, n. sp. 

Plate XXX, Figs. 3-5; Plate XXXI, Figs. 1, 2.— Seven Mile Creek, Montana ; Sapin- 

das bed. 

Leaflets large for the genus (3 to 5cm. wide, 7 to 14cm. long), ovate- 
lanceolate, slender obtuse-poiuted, falcate or slightly recurved at the 
summit, the lower ones stalked on the rachis, the upper sessile; margins 
entire, but uneven or wavy; nervation pinnate, camptodrome; midrib 
strong, nearly straight, diminishing perceptibly at each branch ; second- 
aries numerous and approximate (twelve to eighteen on aside), diverging 
from the midrib at an angle of about 60^, simple or more commonly 
branching above the middle, curving upward near the margin, and an- 
astomosing with one another or with the branches of the next higher, 
forming a single series of somewhat broken arches; nerviiles very faint, 
straight, percurrent, joining the secondaries at right angles. 

The only form that is fairly comparable to these specimens is that 
figured on plate xlviii (fig. 6) of Lesquereux's Cretaceous and Tertiary 
Floras, and referred by him to 8. ohtusifolim. This was collected by 
Prof. William Denton, in the "Bad Lands of Dakota," and is therefore 
probably from Fort Union strata. I have not seen that collection, but 
the figure shows this specimen to have been as largo as many of those 
frjni Seven Mile Creek and similar to some ot these in form and ner- 
vation. The leaflet was more unequal-sided, shorter-pointed, and a[)- 
I)arently sessile. In these respects it differs from the present speci- 
mens, but still may belong to the same species. 

This is the form that characterizes the Sapindus bed, or lowest 
layer of the Seven Mile Creek series, and which was almost the only 
fossil occurring in it. Although the plant was abundant I did not suc- 
ceed in finding anything but detached leaflets. In one case (Plate 
XXXI, Fig. 2), two such leaflets occurred side by side in such a position 
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that it \w,m evident that they occupied their natural position and that 
the nu5his to which they had Ihx4i attached had not been preserved. 
This has been hypotheticully restored in the figure, and the attach- 
ment #f a third leaf alternating with these two is indicated. 

This failure to find the rachis or the attachments of the le;iflet^, 
coupled with the presence of a jietiole (Phite XXX, Fig. 5), and the 
general equal-sidedness of the impressions gave rise for a long time in 
my mind to doubts as to whether they really represent^Ml a Sapindus. 
Thi^ form is quite similar to that of Julians acuminata lleer (PI. Tert. 
Helv., Vol. Ill, pl. cxxviii), but the finer nervation, so far as known, is 
wholly different. The disposition of the secondary and tertiary nerves 
is not unlike that seen in Nyssa (cf. Lesquereux, Tert. Fl., pl. xxxv, 
tig. 5, also living species). There is, however, no good reason to doubt 
the correctness of the reference to Sapindus. 

Sapindus alatuB, n. sp. 
Plate XXXI, Fi^M. 3, 4. — Sevou Milo Greek, Montana; Sapindus bed. 

Leaflets oblong-ovate, long recurved-pointed, contracted at the base 
intoa winged stalk ; nervation pinnate, cainptodrome: midrib somewhat 
curved ; secondary nerves eight to ten on each side, the lowest ones 
opposite; basilar pair light, simple, proceeding from the summit of the 
winged stalk ; second pair strongest, branched above and somewhat 
zigzag, curving ui>ward and following the margins; remaining pairs 
more or less irregular, curving and anastomosing at some distance 
from the margin, and forming several rows of irregular polygonal 
meshes; uervilles simple and percurrent, joining the secondaries, or 
geniculate, branche<l, and very irregular. 

In the absence of the upper portion of the smaller of these impres- 
sions (Fig. 4) it is impossible to say whether they represent the same 
species. The winged stalk and general nervation are similar, but the 
ultimate disposition of the nerve bundles is very different. If we con- 
sider only the larger and more perfect specimen (Fig. 3), we find that, 
with the exception of its long recurved point, it quite closely resembles 
some of the forms of IS, obtusi/olhis (cf. Lesquereux, Tert. Fl., pl. xlix, 
fig. 10; Cret. and Tert. Fl., pi. xlviii, fig. G). The great irregularity of 
the secondary and tertiary nervation is suggestive of abnormality, 
which sometimes does occur in the course of the nerves as well as in 
the contour of leaves. 

SapiuduB augustifolius Lx. 

Sapinduh angustifoliuh Lx., Ann. Roji. U. S. (jeol. Siirv. Torr., 1873, p. 4ir>; Tert. 
Fl.,p. '2(uij pl. xlix,lig8. i3-7; Cret. and Tert. Fl., p. Iril, pl. xxxvii, figs. 1-8; pl, 
xxxix, fig, 1*2. 

Plate XXXI, Figs. 5-7. — Seven Mile Croek, Moutanu; Sapindus bed; the last 
(Fig. 7) collected by Dr. White's party in 1882. 

None of these specimens is absolutely complete. The first (Fig. 5) 
wants the summit, which may have been acute-pointed or somewbsvt 
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obtase. The rounded obtuse or tnincato summit of the second speci- 
men (Fiff. 0) seems to be deforme«l and the curvature of the midrib im- 
meiliately below it seems to imlicate that the leaf originally had a 
somewhat elongated, recurved point, like that represented in Lesque- 
renx's Tertiary Flora (pi. xlix, fig. 5). The third and smallest specimen 
(Fig. 7) exiictly imitates the loatlets of his fig. 3, loc. cit., as also of his 
figs. 1 and 5 on plate xxxvii of the Cretaceous and Tertiary Floras. 
Numerous unfiguretl specimens in the collection of the National Museum 
farther confirm these analogies. 

If this reference is correct, we have two species of Sapindus common 
to the Green River and Fort Union deposits. But the genus is a 
troublesome one, owing to the dilBculty in obtaining specimens with 
the leaQets attached and to the ap[)arent great variation among the 
leaflets of the same species. Our North American species {8. margi- 
natus Willd.) does not seem to show an^' such variation, the leaflets be 
ing of nearly uniform size and shape; but if this were assumed for the 
fossil forms the number of species would be very great. As all of my 
specimens come from the sjimo layer in the Seven Mile Creek series, I 
have been tempted to regard them all as belonging to one polymor- 
phous ppecies, and the dozen or more species described from Ameri- 
can strata may have to be reduced to three or four. 

AMPELIDE/B. 

VTPIS L. 

This large genus, now made to embrace Cissus and Ampelopsis, 
contains over two hundred species, most of which are tropical and sub- 
tropical, but in America about fifteen species occur north of Mexico. 
Oat of some thirty or forty fossil species that have been described Ave 
are found in the Laramie strata, but none of these comes from the Fort 
Union deposits. The only Eocene species are three from Suzanne, 
which shows the similarity of that flora to that of the Laramie. Foar 
forms occur in ni^^ collections which seem sufficiently distinct to be 
classed as different species, and I have not been able to refer any of 
these to species already described. Two of them were collected at 
Carbon Station, and the remaining two at Uurns^s Ranch, on the Yel- 
lowstone. 

Vitis Bruneri, n. sp. 
Plate XXXn, Fiffs. 1, 2.— Carbon Station, Wyoming. 

Leaves large, as broad as long (8.5cm.), three-lobed near the summit, 
obtuse-dentate to near the base ; nervation strongly palmate, craspedo- 
drome; primary nerves five to seven, arising together from the base 
of the leaf; median nerve largest, central or more or less eccentric, zig- 
zag or somewhat curved, having four or five lateral branches on each 
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8i(le; inner pair of lateral primaries next in volnme, proceeding at an 
ani^le of 30^ from tbe midrib to the lateral lobes, giving off snbdichot- 
omonsly three or foar strong branches from the nuder side and some 
times feeble ones from tbe upper side; outer pair forming an angle of 
GOO ;viiii the midrib and yielding secondary branches from the under 
side for nearly its whole length, which terminate in the lowest teeth of 
the margin; basilar pair when present very light, following the margin 
closely and uniting with the first branches of the secondary nerves; 
nervilles geniculate, percurrent, or forked, traversing tlie primary and 
secondary areas. 

Unable to refer these fine and highly characteristic specimens to any 
of the species hitherto described, 1 have allowed them to bear Ihe 
name of my esteemed companion who assisted in their collection. 

There is a great similarity in nearly all the leaves collected at Car- 
bon Station, and when all are fully studied and illustrated I hope to 
find data for completing the description of this form. At preiient it 
seems as if several additional species of Vitis were represented. These 
Ki>ecimens lack the petiole and differ somewhat from one another, but 
not enough to warrant their sei)aration. If we attend only to the dis- 
position of the nerves we sliall perhaps find nearer analogues in Hedera 
than in Vitis (cf. //. prtwjorfZiaZi^ (Sap. ) Ileer, Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. VI, Abth. 
II, pi. xxiv, fig. Ga). In all the species of Vitis that I have examined 
the lowest pair of primary nerves is horizontal or even pass downward, 
but the leaves are heart shaped, while these are nearly horizontal or 
slightly wedge shaped at the base. With this exception the form and 
nervation approach somewhat close! 3' to VitiH crenata I leer (Fl. Foss. 
Arct., Vol. II, Pt. II, Fl. Foss. Alask., pi. viii, fig. C), next to which 
may be compared Cinfius lohaUt crenata Lx. (Tert. FL, pi. xli, figs. 1-3). 

Vitis Carbonensis, n. np. 
Plato XXXII, Fig. 3.— Carbon Station, Wyoming. 

Leaf long-petioled, unequal-sided, three lobed, bluntly crenate-den- 
tate, except nenr the slightly wedge-shaped base, 7.5cm. wide, 8.5imi. 
long; petiole Ocm. long, very thick, flabellately divided at the summit 
into five strong primary nerves; median nerve considerably thickest, 
curved near the base 30° out of line with the petiole, and passing far 
to one side of the middle of the leaf, bearing seven or eight branches 
on each side, which pass into the teeth ; lateral i)rimaries unequal on 
the two sides, the inner i)air going to the lobes, somewhat branched 
from the under side; outer nerve on the larger side of the leaf bearing 
five branches, which pass into the lower teeth ; a very thin basilar nerve 
present on the larger side ; secondary nervation simple or forked; nerv- 
illes generally indistinguishable, bent, broken, or forking. 

This leaf has many characters in common with those last described, 
one of which is somewhat one-sided and has the middle nerve bent 
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near the base, and, with tlio cM)inparison of more material, intermodiato 
forms may be discovered. I have compared it with Cissm Radxyhojen- 
sis Ett. (linger, Sylloge, I, pi. ix, figs. 1), 10), which, while having much 
the same general form, lias only three primary nerves and is more 
deeply lobed. It also closely resembles Acer vittfoUum Heer (Fl. Tert. 
Helv., Vol. Ill, pi. cxvii, fig. 14), which might well represent a Vitis. 

Vitis XantholithensiB, n. Bp. 
Plate XXXII, Figs. 4, 5. — BurnH's Ranch, Montana. 

Leaves small (3cm. wide, 3 to 4cra. long), ovate or elliptical in outline, 
bluntly and irregularly somewhat doubly-toothed all around 5 petiole 
longf slender, flexuous; nervation palmate, craspedodrome; pritn;wy 
'nerves five, rising nearly together from the summitof the i>etiole ; medi- 
an nerve a little the largest, slightly curved, branching above; inner 
pair of lateral nerves strong, erect (20O), branched below from the out- 
side, forked above; lower pair light and basilar or stronger and much 
branched from the under side; secondary ner\'«s once or twice forking 
near their extremities, the branches sometimes joining to form angular 
arclies, the ultimate ramifications entering the subordinate teeth; nerv- 
illes indistinct, much broken, penetrating the areas, forking at wide 
angles, and disappearing in the parenchyma. 

Tliis species resembles Cissus tricuspidata Lx. (Tert. FL, pi. xli, figs. 
6, 7), but is smaller and differently toothed. One of the specimens 
(Fig. 4) is almost identical in form and nervation with one of lTe<»r'ji 
figures of Oreicia crenata (Fl.Tert. Uelv., pi. ex, fig. G), while the other 
has many points in common with CeJHs trachyfica Ung. (Foss. Fl. v. 
Szant6, Denkschr. Wien. Acad., Vol. XXX, pi. ii, fig. 7), especially as 
figured by Saporta (Monde des Plantes, j). 309, fig. 3), who, however, 
has shown the teeth much less sharp. In many respects these leaves 
recall the characteristics of Hedera, but upon the whole I still incline 
to regard them as representing a Vitis. I am not sure that my Popn- 
lus craspedodroma {supra^ p. 21, PI. VIII, Fig. 3) does not belong here. 

Vitis cuBpidata, n. sp. 

Plato XXXII, Figa. 6-8.— Bnrns's Ranch, Montana (Figs. 6, 7). Seven Milo Cre«k, 

Montana; bed below tho ironstone (Fig. 8). 

Leaves short-petioled, coriaceous, small (1.5 to 2.5cm. wide, 3 to 4 
cm. long), unequal-sided, pointed at both ends, deeply and obtusely or 
shaq^ly cuspidate-toothed, except the entire wedge-shaped basej ner- 
vation craspedodrome, imperfectly palmate; midrib curved or zigzag, 
branching; lower lateral nerves strong, erect, dichotomously branched, 
passing into the longest teeth or cusps; secondary nerves branching or 
forking, terminating in the teeth ; nervilles distinct, percurrent, crossed 
at right angles by veinlets that traverse the areas longitudinally, often 
appearing like faint, intercalary secondaries. 
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The three specimens embraced under this specific head all differ 
slightly in certain characters. In the first (Fig. G) the teeth are sharper, 
some of them incnrved, and the nervation is distinctly V^lin^te, vhile 
in the third (Fig. 8) the teeth are shorter and more blunt and the lowest 
lateral nerves are light on one side and rather pinnately disposed. 
This last specimen is from a different locality, a fact which I overlooked 
in preparing my *« Synopsis," and which in so far <argaes for their sepa- 
ration. 

It is easy enough to find figures roughly corresponding with these 
small impressions, but it increases the difficulties greatly to find that 
these belong to widely different geuera aud families. I was from the 
first struck with their resemblance to the leaves of certain species of 
Crat^'egus, e. g., 0. coccinea L., O. monogyna Jacq., 0. triloba Pers., (7. 
tomentosa L., but here the teeth are always too sharp and incised.* 
In Myrica diversifoUa Lx. (Cret. and Tert. Fl., pi. xxv, figs. 6-15) we have 
forms th<it reproduce some of the characters of our leaves, and in JRIitu 
in€i8aSi\\\ (Etudes, Ann. Sci. Nat., Bot., 5e S4r., Vol. VIII, pi. xi, fig. 
4) aud Myrsinef acanthoda Sap. (Pi. Foss. des Arkoses de Brives, i)l. v, 
fig. 5) we have otliers. The dichotomous nervation and blunt teeth of 
two of the specimens (Figs. 7, 8) are partially duplicated in Viburnum 
spinulosum Heer (Pi. Foss. Arct., Vol. V, Pt. Ill, Prim. Foss. Fl. Sachal., 
pi. xi, fig. 9) aud less perfectly in Oretciopsia tremulcefoHa Sap. (Fl. Foss. 
de Sezanne, pi. xxxiii, fig. 8). The small specimen wanting the ba^ 
(Fig. 7) imitates to a remarkable degree, both in form and nervation, 
the fruits of Carpinus (cf. C. cuspidata Sap., Etudes, Ann. Sci. Nat., 
Bot., 4e S6r., Vol. XIX, pi. v, fig. 7G, and (7. Neilreichi Kov., Unger, 
Europ. Waldbiiume, fig. 10). But it is after all perhaps under Vitis, 
particularly among the forms with compound leaves, that the nearest 
analogues of our forms are to be sought. Cissus quinquefolia Pohl., from 
Brazil (Ettingshausen, Blattsk. d. Dicotyl., pi. xliii, fig. 5) comes quite 
close, and among fossils C. tricuspid/ita Lx. (Tert. Fl., pi. xli, figs. 4-7) 
furnishes in some of its forms (cf. loc. cit., fig. G) the nearest analogy I 
have found. 

RHAMNEi^. 

BERCHEML^ Neck. 

This genus embraces about ten species, chiefly confined to the Old 
World, largely to southeastern Asia, where so many arctic and Amer- 
ican fossil plants have their living representatives. 

One species, however, still persists in North America and very closely 
resembles our fossil form. Three species have been reported in the 
fossil state, the most abundant of which occurs in American strata, and 
I have it from both sections of the Laramie group. 
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Berohemia multiiierviB (Al. Qr.) Heer. 

BERCHKiaA MULTlNBRVis (Al. Br.) H«er, Fl. Tert. Helv., Vol. Ill, p. 77, pi. cxxiii, 
figs. 9-18. Capellini, Lig. Val di Magra (Mem. Reale Accacl. Sci. dl Torino, Sen 
II, Vol. XIX), p. 385, pi. fii, fig. C. Sisinoiida, Pal. Tert. da Pi^mont (Mem. 
Reale Accad. Sci. di Torino, Ser. II, Vol. XXII), p. 452, pi. xxix, fig. 8. Saporta, 
fitndes (Ann. Sci. Nat., Bot., 5e S^r., Vol. VIII), p. 107, pi. xii, figs. 2, 3. Et- 
tingshansen, Foss. Fl. v. Bilin, III (Denkscbr. Wien. Acad., Vol. XXIX), p. 41, 
pi. xllx, figs. 15-17; Fofls. Fl. v. Sagor, II (op. cit., Vol. XXXVII), p. 196, pi. xvi, 
figs. 7-10. Schimper, Pal. y6g,, Vol. Ill, p. 225. Geyler, Fofw. Pfl. a. d. Obertert. 
Ablag. Sioilien's (Palaaontograpbica, Vol. XXIII), p. 327, pi. ii, fig. G. Lesquc- 
reox, Tert. Fl., p. 277, pi. lii, figs. 9, 10. Velenowsky, Fl. v. Vrsovic, p. 42, pi. 
iv, figs. 26, 27. Pilar, Fl. Foss. Snsedana, p. 107, pi. xiv. fig. 12. 

RHAJffNTJS MULTIXBUVIS Al. Br., in Backl. GeoL, Vol. I, p. 513. 

Bbrchbmia paryifolia Lx., Am. Jonm. Sci., 2d ser.. Vol. XLV, p. 207; Ann. Reps. 
U.S.Qeol.Surv.Terr.,1867-'69, p. 196; 1870, p. 382; 1871, Snppl., p. 15. 

Plate XXXIII, Figs. 1, 2. — Bali Mountains, Montana: collected by Hayden and 
Peale in 1883 (Pig. 1). Golden, Colorado (Fig. 2). 

Mr. Lesquereax (Tert FL, p. 281) seems to think that the presence of 
tertiary nerves proceeding from the lower secondaries could not occur 
in Berchemia, and he therefore referred all such to Khamnus; but I find 
such nerves very faintly shown in some leaves of B. voluhilis DC, and 
I do not regard this character as of sufficient weight to be treated as 
generic. My Golden specimen is larger than most of those referred 
to this species. It is also more narrowed at the base, and approaches 
Ludwig^s figure of Comus orbifera Heer (Palaeontogr., Vol. VIII, pi. Iviii, 
fig. 12), which may well have been a Berchemia. This specimen is from 
the tufa beds. 

The Bull ]^ountain specimen is in red baked clay and shows the nerva- 
tion very clearly. The nervilles are stronger and snioother than in 
other cases and pass across the areas more nearly at right angles to the 
secondary nerves, in so far resembling Ficus. 

ZIZTPHaS Jnss. 

A widely distributed tropical and subtropical genus containing in 
the present fiora about fifty species; quite abundant in a fossil state, 
ranging from the upper Cretaceous (Patoot, Greenland) to the Pliocene. 
It has been hitherto represented by eight Eocene, one Green River, and 
five Laramie species, none of the last being from Fort Union strata. 

Z. BermlatuB, n. sp. 

Plate XXXIII, Figs. 3, 4.— Bnrns's Ranch, Montana; one specimen (Fig. 4) collected 

by Dr. White's party in 1882. 

Leaves short petioled, ovate, 2.8cm. wide, d.5cm. long, rather finely 
and sharply serrate or sometimes crenate to near the base ; nervation 
palmate, aerodrome, craspedo camptodrome ; petiole dividing at its 
dilated summit into three nearly equal primary nerves; median nerve 
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slightly curved, nearly simple ; lateral primary nerves very erect (20^ 
to 30O), carving regularly upward and inward to the point of tlio leaf, 
forming an elliptical area which the midrib divides equally, branched 
from the outside, the branches curving upward at some distance from 
the margin and joining one another in a series of undulations or archers 
from which short veinlets pass directly into the teeth ; nervilles genicu- 
late or broken, crossed in the middle by finer fibers and the tertiary- 
areas filled by a dense network of quadrate or polygonal meshes. 

In both of the specimens the summit is wanting. The substance of 
the leaf is clearly preserved, leaving a black coating of discernible 
thickness upon the light-brownish or ash-colored rock. In one (Fig. 4) 
the area between the lateral primaries appears to have the epidermis 
removed, exposing the detailed nervation very perfectly. There is con- 
siderable difference in the dentation of the two specimens, as also in the 
shape of the base, but this can scarcely be regarded as specitic. 

In Z. ovoideua Mass. (Fl. Foss. del Senigal., pi. xxxix, fig. 10) we have 
precisely the same form as in our specimens, except that the teeth are 
entirely wanting. In that figure the central part of the leaf shows the 
tine network of the ultimate fibers very much as in our specimen above 
referred to (Fig. 4). It is, however, to Z. MeeJcii Lx. (Tert. FI., pi. li, 
figs. 10-14) that our form is probably most nearly allied, and, consider- 
ing the variations <already admitted to occur in that species, it may not 
be possible to keep them permanently distinct. 

ZizyphuB Meekii Lx. 

ZizYPHUS Merkii Lx., Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Snrv. Terr., Ift72, pp. 388, 389 ; Tert. Fl., 
]). 275, pi. li, figs. 10-14. Schiniper, Pal. V^g., Vol. Ill, p. GIL , 

Plate XXXIII, Figs. 5, 6. Carbon Station, Wyo. (Fig. 5). Bozeman Coal Mines, 
Montana (Fig. 6); collected by Hayden and Peale in 1883. 

None of the specimens figured by Lesquereux conform precisely to 
these impressions, but there are others in the collection from Carbon 
made by Lesquereux and Meek, but not figured,which much more closely 
resemble the one collected there by myself (Fig. 6). The Bozeman 
specimen is longer in proportion to its width than any thus far referred 
to this species, and in this respect it agrees better with most living 
species. The nervation and dentation are those of Z. Meekii^ and I 
scarcely feel warranted in separating it on account of the shape alone. 

Zizyphua cinnamomoides Lx. 

ZiZYPnus CINNAMOMOIDR8 Lx., Tert. Fl., p. 277, pi. lii, figa. 7, 8 ; Cret. and Tort. PI. 

p. 189. 
Ckanothus cinnamomoides Lx., Ann. Rep. U.S. Cool.Surv. Terr., 1871, p. 2ft). 

Plate XXXIII, Fig. 7. — Seven Mile Creek, Montana; white marl bed. 

Very similar to Lesquereux's fi^. 7 (specimen not in National Museum 
collection), less distinctly toothed than bis fig. 8 (No. 431, Nat. Mus. 
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n.l; not uulike Ungor's Ceanothu^H BUinicm (Clilor. Prot., pi. xlix, 

). 

tinmbor of Rinall ohovate lorins of very cnig^matical character oc- 

eil iu tbe wliito marl beil of the Seven Mile Creek series, of which 

H 18 A case showing; the exti*eine elongation. T was at first disposed 

ts^ard theuiall nsdeiianxierate l>>rins of Populujt vuumta^ so abundant 

ho Maine bed, but their fnrtlier stndy has conipelhMl me to dislribiite 

^^»*^m to the three genera Zizyphns, Paliuriis, and (Irewia. They will be 

lier C/Onsidered under t«he two last named genera. 

PALnXRUS JiiHS. 

"^ ■)nly two species of P-aliurus are known in the living llora of the 

-be, one of which is contbied to southern (?hina, the other to southern 

"*" lope and western Asia. About a dozen fossil species have been de- 

ibrd, chiefly from leaves alone, of which two are from the Laramie 

•Ml) and one from (xreen River strata, at Florissjint, Colo. Without 

'"- winged fruit no one will claim tlmt it is possible to distinguish this 

■ Mns from Zizyphns, or, perhaps, from ('eanothus. The thre*^ follow- 

' *■ forms, therefore, are liable to 1m». transferred to either of those 

iiera should they ever be discovc^red in connection with their fruits. 

PalioruB Colombi Tlitor. 

:ALirRUfl COT^MBI Hoor, Fl. Fiww Arct., Vol. I. p. 122, pi. xvii, fig. i»rf; pi. xix, 
ti;rH. 2-4; Vol. II, Pt. Ill (Miof. Fl. Spitzl».), p. <i7, pi. xiv, fig. 11 ; Pt. IV (Fuhm. 
KI. N. Gn^iMiljunl), p. A&l, pi. 1, figH. is, li); V«.l. IV, IM. I (Tosh. Fl. Spitzb.), \^. 
91, pi. xxxi, «g. H; Vol. V, Pt. H (Fohs. Fl. Sihir.). p. :r>, ].l. ix, fig. *>«, 2fr ; Pt. 
Ill (Prim. Fl. Fosh. Sai-lial.), p. r>2, pi. xiii, ligs. \-\\. Losquoroiix, Tcrt. Fl., p. 
a73, pi. 1. figH. l:?-17. Sr.liiiiipor, Pal. ViSg., Vol. Ill, i>. t>17. 

Plato XXXIII, FigH. K-IO.- HiirnH'H Ranch. Montana (Figs. 8, 1>, the latter col- 
lected by Dr. Whito'rt party in lHr<2). Carbon Station, Wyoming (Fig. 10). 

The Bunis's Ranch specimens are identical in form with those pre- 
vionsly collected at Carbon, while my specimen from Carbon is longer 
in propc»rtion to its width and entire margined; it is, however, obscnre, 
tad the portions of the margin where a tooth or small lobe sometim<»s 
uocnrs is wanting. It may be eomi)ared with Ileer's Spitzbergen figure, 
and especially to his Scu;iialin, figures 2 and «$. As this specimen 
oecars on the same slab as the next one to be descrilM>d, T think it 
qnite possible that it represents the same plant, although the differences, 
as vill Ih) seen, arc very considerable. 

PaliuruB pulclierrlmus, n. sp. 
Plato XXXIII, Fig. 11.— Carbon Station, Wyoming. 

Leaves small (2.7cm. wide, Irni. long), petioled, ovate-lanceolate, 
pointedi ronndcd at the biise, un<lulate margined to near the base, the 
nndalations small, numerous, and regular; petiole about a centimeter 
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long ; nervation palmate, cainptodrome ; midrib strong, straight, cen- 
tral, having about ten thin alternate branches above the middle; lat- 
eral primary nerves rather small, rising from the base of the blade, op- 
posite, symmetrical, leaving the midrib at an angle of 40^, curving up- 
wanl and at length inward (aerodrome), giving off eight or nine short, 
nearly straight, parallel, secondary nerves at equal distances apart, 
which fork and either anastomose in a series of arches near the mar- 
gins or appear to lose themselves in the parenchyma ; secondaries from 
the midrib more distiint and less regular, forking, the two lowest joined 
to the primaries; nervilles very faint, dichotomous or broken. 

By the aid of counterparts all but the Immediate point of this leaf 
is found to be preserved and there can be- no doubt as to its char- 
acters as above described. It occurs upon a slab of calcareous sand- 
stone of a very dark color, which contains impressions of other leaves 
and confused vegetable remains, among which are branching stems 
of coaly aspect, one of which passes along the base of the petiole of 
this leaf in such a manner as to render it next to certain that it grew 
from it, although it is difficult to make out the actual att<'vcliment. Among 
the fragments of leaves scattered about on the stone are several that 
seem to be identical with this, and it is here, iis above remarked, that 
one of the specimens last mentioned (Fig. 10) occurs. More minute 
study of all these impressions may necessitate the union of all the forms 
of similar nervation and justify their attachment to the stems with 
which they are associated. 

PaliumB Pealei, n. sp. 

Plate XXXIII, Figs. 12-14. —Little Miasonri River, Dakota; collected by Dr. A.C. 

Pealo in IS83. 

Leaves small (1 to 2.5cm. wide, 1 to 4cm. long), petioled, ovate, 
pointed, somewhat oblique or gibbous, finely and regularly crenate- 
toothed to near the narrowed or nearly horizonti>l base ; i)etiole 6 to 12 
mm. long, slightly curved, rather thick; nervation subpalmate, eras- 
pedo-camptodrome, one or two basilar nerves on each side, usually ris- 
ing from near the summit of the petiole, either simple or the stronger 
ones giving off short tertiary nerves to the lower t^^eth; lateral subpri- 
maries rising from a short distance above the base of the blade, very 
erect, curving, and aerodrome, having numerous outer branches which 
fork and unite near the margin, from whi(;h short branches run into the 
teeth; nervilles bent or geniculate, traversing the areas between the 
primaries. 

These pretty little leaf- prints occur in buff shales of the Bad Lands 
of the Little Missouri and, with the exception of their immediate sum- 
mits, are in a very good state of preservation. Tlie extremes in size 
represented by Figs. 12 and 14 are joined by the intermediate form shown 
in Fig. 13, and all doubts as to their specific identity are thus removed. 
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Their form is closely imitated by mauy leaves (cL Ccltis MoCoshU Lx., 
Cret. and Tert FL, pi. xxxviii, ftjj. 8; Celastrmit^^ elegans Lx., o[). cit., 
pi, xxxi, figs. 9, 10; Celtis Japeti Ung., Icouogr., pi. xliii, fig. 2G, Europ. 
Waldb., fig. 28; Myrsine Radohojana Ung., Sylloge, III, pi. vii, fig. 1), 
but the nervation does not correspond precisely in any I have ex- 
amined. In Zizyphus Ungeri Heer, the type of which is more elongateil, 
there occur forms which approach them quite closely (cf. linger, Foss. 
Fl. V. Sotzka, pi. Iv, figs. 3, 5, 7, 8; Ettingshauseu, Foss. FI. v. Hair- 
ing, pi. XXV, figs. 18, 25, 20, 37), but these all want the basilar nerves 
and have the aerodrome lateral primaries rising from nearer the base and 
X>a8siug up much closer to the margin. In Paliunis tenuif alius Heer, 
es)>eciany thesi)ecimen from Aix figured by Saporta (£tudes, Ann. Sci. 
Nat, Bot., 4e S^r., Vol. XVII, i>l. xii, fig. 5), wo find perhaps the nearest 
approach to our plant, with suprabasilar nerves and short thick petiole, 
but no nerves are shown below the principal primaries and the denta- 
tion is comparatively feeble. 

CELASTRINE-ffi. 

CELASTRUS L. 

Of the eighteen species known to occur in the present flora of the 
globe only one (0. scandens L.) is a native of North America. The 
greater part of the 8i)ecies, however, inhabit the mountains of eastern 
Asia, where they seem to have taken refuge on the retreat of the glacial 
invasion. A few lingered in the southern hemisphere and became 
acclimated there. 

In the fossil flora this genus plays a very important rdle. Schimper 
in 1874 was able to enumerate fifty-four species, and the number has 
since been largely increased. Up to that time the genus had been con- 
fined to the Tertiary deposits of Europe. Subsequent arctic explora- 
tions have revealed the existence of a number of species at the north, in 
the Miocene strata of Greenland, Spitzbergcn, Aliuska, and Sachalin. 
One species is found in flie upper Cretaceous of Patoot, bnt most ot 
the celastraceous fossils occurring in the CretaceoHS, as well as those 
from the Paleocene of Sezanne and Gelinden, are assigiKid to the extinct 
genera Celastrinitps find Celastrophyllnm. Two species of Celastrinites 
are described by Lesquereux from the Laramie group and three species 
of Celastrus from the Green River group. 

Bealizing the importance to paleontology of this gronp of plants, 
Baron von Ettingshauseu, as early as 1850, published a memoir on the 
nervation of the Celastrineie (Denksclir. Wien. Acad., V<>1. Xlll, p. 43), 
illustrated physiotypically by ten plates; but the spci^ies of Celastrus 
figured in that work belong chiefly to the Cape of Good Hope and now 
fdl under the genus Gymuosporia, and it is not among these that wehave 
to look for the analogues of our American fossil forms. The specimens 
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here referred to this geoas, and Id fact all that I place iu this ordoi 
come fr»m Fort Union strata. I am unable to assign tbem to any kuowi 
species and am forced to regard tliem as new, at least foi' the present 
One type of tiervatioti, with minor mollifications, characterizes them all 
and tliis swins to nm best exomplilted in the American species of Gelati 
tins, especially in the more ample leiives of that species. The moa 
striking and nniform feature of this ty|>e of nervation is the i)ecolia 
mnnner in which tho secondary nerves arch near their o^ttremities am 
supply short subsidiary nerves to the teeth of the margin. 

CdaBtxuB feirugiiieiiB, ii. sp. 

Plat« XXXIV, t'iga. 1-4.— Burus'a Rauuli, Hontana (Fig. 1). Iruu Uluff, Houtena 
collecttid by Dr. White's party in 18B2 (FigH. ii-4). 

Leaves thin and niemhranaceous, o\'ato or oblong, petiulod, slightl; 
heart-shaped, pointed, regularly and sharply simply serrate to nea 
the often oblique base, i to Ccin. wide, 6 to 8cm. long; petiole shor 
(5 to 9mm. long), thick, usnally somewhat curved, dilated downward 
nervation pinnatc,cr»8pedo-campt(Hlronie; midriblarge below, somowha 
dilated at the nofles, rapidly dimiuisliing upward, the reduction vcr; 
perceptible at each node, sotuetimos slightly zigzag, more or less curved 
secondary nerves well developed, approximate, parallel, seven to ten oi 
each side, often unequally diHtaut on tho two sides, issuiug from th< 
midrib at a broad angle (4U° to C0°), curving upward iu crossing th< 
lamina, each nerve braucliing more or less dichotouionsly toward it 
extremity, the branches only euturiiig tbo teeth, the lowest ones beiu) 
pruviimsly joined by the main portion of the nerve below in such i 
niauuer as to form a series of angled arches along and at some dis 
tauce from the border; uervilles distinct, porcurceut or forking, nion 
or less flexed, somewhat horizontal. 

These four specimens differ somewhat from one another and may poe 
sibly represent two or more species, but they agree in so many i>articu 
lars that no difficulty is experienced in giving them a common charav 
ter. The Burns'sltanch specimen (Pig. 1) seems certainly to be thesami 
as the largest one from Iron Bluff (Fig. 2). From this to the other Iroi 
Uluff specimen of the Sitmeuvatu shape (Fig. 3) the transition is not viu 
lent, although the oblique base and somewhat knotted midrib are quit 
peculiar features. It is in these last named characters that thisspec^mei 
agrees with the remaining one (Fig- 4), giving these two a very siuiila 
general aspuut, which seems to make ouo ignore the considerable dil 
I'crence of form. All the specimens are thus bound together by charac 
U'l-s such that, although when we compare the extremes (as Fig. 1 wit) 
Fig. 4) we see little td prove their relations hi]), still, when wo couside 
tlii-m all as a group, we find it very difhcult to say where the line o 
separation sliouhl be drawn. If any separation is to be made it wouh 

im that all must be disuuited and four distinct forms recognized : foi 
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even in the case 6f the first two (Figs. 1 aud 2) the coutiaaation of the 
teeth to the very base in one of them (Fig. 2) is a character not else- 
where seen in the group. 

These forms all differ from 0. scandem L. by their heart shaped base 
and sharper teeth, la both these respects, however, they are more 
nearly matched by 0. scandentifoUus Web. (Palsooutogr., Vol. II, pi. 
xxii, fig. 10a) from the lignites of the Lower Bhiiie, bat iu the more an- 
gular arches their nervation deviates from both these species. 

While I believe that all the characters of these leaves taken together 
point more strongly to Gelastrus, or at least to the Oelastriuese, as their 
proper affinity than to any other group of plants, it must aevertheless 
be admitted that other geaera aad families combiae many of them and 
that their final assignment mast be postponed until farther evidence is 
received. I was at first disposed, as Baron Yon Ettingshausen seems 
to be, to refer them to the llosaceoD, and I found in the living genus 
Amelauchicr many things with which to compare them (see leaves of 
A. Canadensis T. & G. and of A. Botryapium DC, Ett. Blattsk. der 
Dicotyl., pi. Ixxxix, fig. 11). I do not, however, consider this view at 
all strengthened by a comparison with A. siinilis Newberry (Illustra- 
tions, pi. XXV, fig. G), which is as likely to be a celastraceous leaf (cf. 
Celastrus scandentifoUus Web., loc. cit. ; also in Unger, Sylloge, II, pi. 
ii, fig. 22). 

The nervation of Fraxinus is also somewhat like what we see here, 
but the leaflets of that genus are usually narrower. In F. abbreviata 
Lx. (Cret. and Tert FL, pi. xxviii, figs. 5, G), however, we have them ex- 
hibiting nearly the same proportions as in our leaves. I have already 
mentioned {supra^ p. 33) the analogy which these forms present with 
Juglans, and some of our present si>ecimens may profitably be compared 
with some species of that genus (see Heer, Foss. Fl. Arct., Vol. II, Pt. 
II, Alaska, pi. ix, fig. 5). 

CelaBtms Taurinensis, n. 8p. 

Plate XXXIV, Figs. 5, G. — Bull MouiitaiiKs, Montana (Fi;;. 5). BnruH*H Ranch, Mon- 
tana; collected by Dr. White's party in 1662 (Fig. G). 

Leaves rather thin, large (7cm. wide, 12cm. long), oblong, sliglitly 
heart shaped, pointed, 8hari)ly and coarsely serrate to near the base ; 
nervation pinnate, craspedodrome ; midrib rather thin, slightly curved, 
thickened at the nodes ; secondary nerves nine to eleven on each side, 
alternate or subopposite, curving upward, forking or branching, occa- 
sionally arching aud 8ni)plying short veinlets to the teeth, lowest pair 
thin, basilar, and mostly simple; nervilles more or less curved, percur- 
i-ent or more commonly forked, joining the secondaries at right angles. 

It is with some hesitation that I have finally decided to unite these 
two forms lu oue species and refer them to Celastrus. They come from 
widely different sections and occur in very dissimilar rock, the Bull 
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Mountain specimon being in soft white clay. In tbe Bnriis-8 Ranch 
leaf the sccoudaries are more erect and straighter and tbe teeth, wliich 
are larger, are slightly incurved. In form and size they am coni|iarablo 
to Populus balHamoidea Goi»p. (cf. Foss. Fl. v. Schossnitz, pi. xv, li;;. 
3; (TaudiUy Gisements, pi. iii, fig. 1), but the sharp teeth and itsikikmI- 
odrome nervation seem to make such a reference out of the (pu^tion. 
Possessing the peculiar nervation of the Oehistrinese, [ seem compelleil 
to assign them to that family, but reasons will be given later {in/ra^ p. 
t95) for considering it possible that they may belong to Pt^rospermites 
or (irewiopsis. The si>ecimen, Fig. 15, may be cx)mpare<l with Elaso- 
dendron Sofforianum Ett. (Foss. Fl. v. Sagor, II, Deukschr. Wien. Acad., 
Vol. XXxVlI, Abth. I, pi. xvi, fig. 25). 

CelastruB alnifoliuat u. sp. 

Plate XXXV, Figs. 1, 2. — Buriis's Ranch, Montana; onoof the specimens (Fig. 2) col- 
lected by Dr. White's party in 1882. 

Leaves broail, oblong-ovate, 6cm. wide, 8cm. long, irregularly serrate 
to near the oblique base; |)etiole 2.5cm. long, slightly inflated below, 
curved to one side; nervation pinnate, craspedodrome; midrib strong, 
nearly straight; secondary nerves about nine on a side, tbe lower 
nearly opi>osite, the upper alt^^rnate, issuing at an angle of 4(P to 45^, 
slightly curving upw^ard and forking or branching, usually ansist^imosing 
to form angled arches which give otf short nerves to tbe teeth of tbe 
margins; nervilles distinct, usually forking, joined by very fine oblique 
veinlets, which form a network of polygonal meshes. 

The shape and general iispect of these two leaves are very similar, 
but a difference is visible in the nervation, which at first strongly in- 
clined me ti:» separate them. In one of the specimens (Fig. 2) the sec- 
ondary nerves are less curved upwards and branch dichotomously, the 
two divisions often running directly into the teeth. This, however, is 
not always the case, and some of the branches show a disi>08itiou to 
form arches. Upon the whole I can scarcely doubt, coming as they 
both do from the sauie bed, that they represent the same species; but 
the nearly opposite lower nerves, the general shape, dentiition, &c., cer- 
tjiinly remind one strongly of Alnus. Jn Alnws cardiophylla Sap. (Fl. 
Foss. de Sezanne, pi. xxxvi, fig. 8) the characters here presented are 
visible along with still greater anomalies; compare also A. serrata 
Newberry (Illustrations, pi. xvi, fig. 11). Nevertheless, it seems im- 
possible to detach these forms from the general series uow under consid- 
eration. 

CelastruB pteroBpermoides, n. sp. 

Plate XXXV, Figs. :J-G.— Burns's Kancli, Montana (Figs. 3, 4, 6). Iron Bluff, Mon- 
tana (Fig. 5). 

Leaves thin, rather large (5 to Gem. wide, 10 to 15cm. long), oblong, 
slightly heart shaped, horizontal, or oblique at the base^ coarsely ami 
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promiDently serrate, petioled; nervation pinnate, craspedodrome ; mid- 
rib very thick below, rapidly diminishing ; secondary nerves inequidis- 
tanty the lower ones crowded together, horizontal or directed a little 
downward, middle and upper ones somewhat curved upward, branch- 
ing, arching, and joining, the arches supplying short branches to the 
teeth 'y nervilles mostly percurrent, somewhat flexuous, the areolsB be- 
tween them occupied by a fine network of quadrate or polygonal meshes. 
The special characteristic of all these leaves by which they seem 
separable from the others of this series is the manner in which the lat- 
eral nerves near the base are huddled together on the thick midrib, 
proceeding out horizontally or somewhat radially, reminding one of the 
nervation of Gredneria, Protophyllum, and Pterospermites. Otherwise 
they seem to have the general nervation of the group and may be com- 
pared with Celastrus borealis Heer (Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. n, Pt. II, 
Alaska, pi. x, fig. 4). 

Celastrus ovatus, n. sp. 
PUte XXXVI, Fig. 1.— Iron Blaff, Montana. 

Leaf ovate, pointed, narrowed and rounded at the base, very sym- 
metrical, 6cm, -wide, 11cm. long, sharply and somewhat unequally ser- 
rate; nervation pinnate, craspedodrome ; midrib thick below, rapidly 
thinning above, straight ; secondary nerves twelve to thirteen on a side, 
nearly equidistant and parallel, alternate, slightly curving upward, fork- 
ing or branching and arching, the ultimate ramifications entering the 
teeth ; nervilles indistinguishable. 

This nearly perfect and very symmetrical leaf from Iron Bluff was 
considered sufficiently distinct to be separated from those previously 
described, but such separation is chiefly based on the ovate shape. It 
seems to occupy an intermediate position, having the base similar to 0. 
alnifolius. The i>etiole is wanting, but from the midrib it is safe to judge 
that it was thinner than in the last species. While it seems to belong 
to this group, its affinities with the Betulaceae are strong and it may 
be compared with Betula SezannensU Sap. (Fl. Foss. de Suzanne, pi. 
xxxvi, figs. 9, 10). 

Celastrus grewiopsis, n. sp. 
Plate XXXVI, Fig. 2.— Barns's Ranch, Montana. 

Leaf lanceolate, obliquely heart shaped, strongly serrate to the base; 
nervation pinnate, craspedo-camptodrome; midrib very large, straight; 
secondary nerves issuing at a wide angle and curving upward, follow- 
ing the margin or curving inward to join the next higher, giving off from 
the elongated arches thus formed a number of short tertiary nerves 
which enter the teeth ; nervilles percurrent, somewhat flexuous, occa* 
sionally forked. 
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This specimen, of which the apper portion is wanting, presents a con- 
siderable modification of the general type, both in its narrower elon- 
gated outline and in the extreme upward curvature of the lateral nerves. 
Its strongly toothed, heart shaped base recalls forms of Orewia. But 
for the strongly craspedodrome tertiary nerves the nervation would be 
that of Juglam nigella (of. Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. II, Pt. 11, Alaska, pL ix, 
fig. 2a), and the leaf figured by Sieber under the name of Rhus Meriani 
Heer (Zur Kenntniss d. Nordbohm. Brannkohlenflora, Sitzb. Wien. 
Acad., Vol. LXXXII, Abth. I, pi. v, fig. 39) imitates it very closely. 
The specific name should be written with a small initial letter to denote 
its resemblance to Orewia and not to Orewiopsis. 

Celaatms corvinerTiat n. sp. 

Plate XXXVI, Figs. 3, 4.— Barns's Ranch, Montana ; the larger specimen (Fig. 4) col- 
lected by Dr. White's party in 1882. 

Leaves elliptical or lanceolate, recurved pointed, 5 to 8cm. wide, 13 
to 15cm. long, regularly serrate ; nervation pinnate, craspedo-campto- 
drome ; midrib curved ; secondary nerves much curved upward and at 
length inward, forming elongated arches, from which short tertiaries 
proceed to the teeth ; nervilles very oblique, usually forked, the aureolas 
occupied by quadrate meshes. 

The great difference in the width of these leaves is perhaps suflicient 
to warrant their separation, but the nervation seems to be precisely 
the same. The midrib is too thin to justify their union with the form 
last described, to which they are related by the much curving secondary 
nerves. The base is wanting in both. The nervation, including the 
form of the finer meshes, is very similar to that of Utumymus Proaer* 
pincB Ett. (Foss. Fl. v. Bilin, III, Denkschr. Wien. Acad., Vol. XX fX, 
pi. xlviii, figs. 6, 7) ; it may also be compared with that of Oelaatrui 
IHancd Heer (Fl. Foss. Arct., Yol. VI, Abth. I, Pt II, Nachtr. z. Foss. 
Fl. Gronlands, pi. iii, fig. 6a) and of 0. fraaDinifoUua Lx. (Gret. and Tert. 
FL, pi. xxxiii, figs. 2-4). 

BUONTMUS L. 

The genus Enonymus embraces about forty species, the greater part 
of which inhabit the mountaiuR of India, China, and Japan. Three 
species are indigenous in North America. About fifteen fossil species 
are known, only one of which is from American strata. 

BuonymuB Xantholithenais, n. sp. 
Plate XXXVII, Figs. 1, 2.— Burns's Ranch, Montana. 

Leaves oblong or obovate, 4.5cm. wide, 10cm. long, petioled, rather finely 
and sharply serrate to near the base ; nervation pinnate, craspedo-camp* 
todrome; midribthick below, rapidly diminishing above, nearly straight; 
secondary nerves about twelve on a side, alternate or subopposite, ir* 
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regalar as to distance and angle, carving upward near the margin and 
following it, uniting at their extremities with the branches of the next 
higher, furnishing short tertiary nerves to the teeth of the margin; ner- 
villes oblique^ chiefly i)ercurrent. 

This form finds its nearest representatives in the living species E, 
atrapurpureu8 Jacq., common in the United States, and in the East 
Indian species, E. pendulus Wall. (Ettingshausen, Nervation d. Gelas- 
trineen, Denkschr. Wien. Acad., Vol. XIII, pi. x, fig. 7). It wants the 
long point and sharp, coarse teeth of the Green Biver form {JE. flexi- 
folxHs Lx., Oret. and Tert. Fl., pi. xxxviii, fig. 13). It approaches some- 
what closely to some of the figures of Bhamnua Oaudini Heer (cf. Fl. 
Tert. Helv., pi. cxxv, fig. 1), and may also be compared with Cupania 
Neptuni TJng. (Sylloge, I, pi. xv, figs. 7, 8). That it is generically dis- 
tinct from the preceding forms it would be rash to insist. 

EUBODEITDRON Jaoq. 

Of the dozen or more fossil species of this now chiefly tropical Old 
World genus that have been thus £eu: described only one has been found 
in American strata (B. HelveUoum Heer, Lesquereux, Mioc. Fl. of 
Alaska, Proc Nat Mus., Vol. V, 1882, p. 449, pi. ix, fig. 4). The form 
and nervation of the leaves which I have grouped under this name are 
too near those that have been so referred to be separated generically 
from them without additional data for so doing. The genus to which 
they are next most closely related by these characters is Ilex, and to * 
this they may eventually be relegated. But they seem to form part of 
the same general group which has just been considered, and it seems 
best to regard them as members of the same family. They are gener- 
ally smaller and more elongate and are distinguished as to their nerva- 
tion by the curving of the secondary nerves farther from the margin 
and the frequent formation of a double row of arches or of a series of 
large polygonal areolsd. 

BUeodandron ■armlatom, n. sp. 

Plate XXXYII, Figs. a-S.—Bunis's Ranch, Montana (Figs. 3, 4). Seven Mile Creek, 

Montana (Fig. 5). 

Leaves thin, short petioled, elliptical or ovate, 4 to 4.5cm. wide, 7 to 
8cm. long, pointed at the summit, narrowed or slightly heart shaped 
at the base, finely and sharply irregularly serrate to very near the 
base; nervation pinnate, craspedo-camptodrome,brochiodrome; midrib 
straight or somewhat uneven, strong; secondary nerves rather lights 
distant, branching early, and turning abruptly upward and at length 
inward, uniting with the lowest branch of the next higher, forming 
angled arches, or often continuing upward and joining with other 
branches of the next higher in such a manner as to produce a series of 
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1(econdary undalations iuclosing rows of D-shaped areolae; nervilleB 
-dsually peroarrent, flezuoas, carved, or genicalate. 

The nervation of these leaves approaches more nearly that of E^ 
JBtceringianum Heer (Fi. Tert. Helv., pi. oxxii, fig. 6) than that of any 
other plant that I have been able to compare it with. It nevertheless 
resembles that of certain Bosaceae more closely than in any of the 
previons cases (cf. Fig. 3 with Ainelanchier typica Lx., Cret. and Tert. 
PL, pi. xl, fig. 11 ; also, with A. Canadensis T. &0., living, and with Pyrus 
serrulata Oopp., in Paladontogr., Vol. VIII, pi. Ixiii, fig. 6). In Uuon- 
ymus Szantoinus Ting. (Foss. Fl. v. Szant6, Denkschr. Wien. Acad., 
Vol. XXX, pi. iv, fig. 5) we have again this type of nervation, which 
is an exaggeration of the normal celastroid type. All the species of 
ElsBodendron physiotypically figured in Ettingsbausen's memoir above 
cited (Denkschr. Wien. Acad., Vol. XIII, pi. i, ii) exhibit it in greater 
or less degrees. 

Blseodendron polymorphmni n. sp. 

Plate XXXVIII, Figs. 1-7. — Borns's Ranch, Montana; the first four speoimens (Figs. 

6-9) collected by Dr. White's party in 1882. 

Leaves rather thick and coriaceons, elliptical-lanceolate, narrowed 
or somewhat tmncated at the base, pointed at the summit, very vari- 
able in size {i to 3.5cm. wide, 5 to 8cm. long), short petioled, finely 
and sharply serrate to near the base; petioles thick, dilated below, 
slightly curved; nervation craspedocamptodrome, brochiodrome; mid- 
rib slightly curved ; secondary nerves rather distant, irregular, curving 
upward and forming one or two rows of angled arches inclosing loose 
polygonal areolae, the numerous short ultimate branchlets entering the 
teeth ; nervilles distinct, flexed near their centers, forking and variously 
joining within the areas to form rather coarse polygonal meshes. 

The seven specimens here figured, all from the same bed, differ greatly 
in size and considerably in form and nervation, but after prolonged 
study I have not found constant characters upon which I can consistently 
separate them. The smaller ones show only one row of arches; one of 
these (Fig. 9) has a much longer petiole than the rest, and the second- 
ary nerves are more approximate and regular ; another (Fig. 12) is 
ovate-lanceolate and somewhat heart shaped at the base. The ultimate 
nervation is also different in different specimens, the nervilles being 
simply percurrent in some. 

The first specimen (Fig. 6) may be compared with E. Qaudini Heer 
(Fl. Tert. Helv., pi. cxxii, fig. 3). In E, degener Ett. (Foss. Fl. v. Bilin, 
III, Denkschr. Wien. Acad., Vol. XXIX, pi. xlix, figs. 9, 10) we have 
forms allied to other of our specimens (Figs. 9, 10, 11). Oelastrinites 
Hartogianus Sap. (Fl. Foss. de Suzanne, pi. xxxvi, fig. 15) may also be 
compared with Fig. 6, and Cela^trus Persei Heer (Fl. Tert. Helv., pi. 
cxxii, fig. 1), with Fig. 7. Euonymx{8 Radobojanus Ett. (Foss. Fl. v. Bilin, 
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m, pi. xlviii, fig. 8) famishes as near an approach as we find to the small 
specimen, Fig. 9, while in Oelastrus frcucinif alius Lx. (Gret. and Tert FL, 
pi. zl, fig. 10) we have a form similar to Fig. 11. We thas find forms of 
fossil plants that have been referred to the Gelastrine» with which to 
compare nearly all the specimens here grouped together. None of these, 
however, are very similar to the smallest of these specimens (Fig. 12), 
and for analogues to this we are obliged to look in other genera. Per- 
haps the nearest approach to this specimen is famished by Beer's 
Friixinua prcedictOj particularly the Portuguese specimens (cf. Fl. Foss. 
da Portugal, pi. xxii, figs. 5-8). Next to this come forms of Salix (cf. 
S. varians Heer, Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. II, Pt. U, Alaska, pi. ii, fig. 8 ; 
8. prinueva Sap., Fl. Foss. de Suzanne, pi. xxviii, figs. 5-8). Notwith- 
standing these close analogies I am disposed to regard this form as 
representing an extreme modification of the general type to which all 
these specimens belong. In fact it is not difficult to find analogues of 
all the rest in genera that have not been referred to the Celastrine®. 
Compare, for example, Hex ambigua ITng. (Fl. Foss. v. Kumi, Denkschr. 
Wien. Acad., Vol. XXVII, pi. xiii, fig. 19) and Aralia hederacea Sap. 
(FL Foss. de Suzanne, pi. xxx, fig. 5) with our Fig. 6, Rhamnus War- 
thana Heer (Braunk. Fl. Zsily-Thal., pi. v, figs. 2, 3) and Ounania Bi- 
linica Ett. (Foss. Fl. v. Bilin, III, pi. Iv, fig. 21) with Fig. 9. 

TILIACEA. 

OREWIA L. 

A large genus (sixty species) of mostly tropical Old World plants, 
found in considerable abundance in the European Miocene, also in that 
of the arctic regions. One species, O. aurioulata Lx., is reported from 
the John Day Biver region of Oregon, also Miocene. 

Grewia orenata (Ung.) Heer. 

Gbxwia crbnata (IJDg.) Heer, Fl. Tert. Helv., Vol. Ill, p. 42, pL oix, figs. 12-21; 
pi. ex, figs. 1-11 ; Fl. Fo88. Arct., Vol. IV, Pt. I (Foss. Fl. Spitzb.), p. 84, pi. xix, 
figs. 12-14. Ettingshansen, Fl. Tert. v. Bilin, HI (Denksohr. Wieu. Acad., Vol. 
XXIX), p. 15, pi. xlii, fig. 7. Schimper, Pal. V^g., Vol. Ill, p. 118. Zwanziger, 
Hioc. Fl. v. Liescha, p. 68, pi. xxvi, fig. 1. Saporta, Monde des Plantes, p. 325, 
fig. 96, No. 1. Staub, A^uitan. Floraja, p. 31, pi. iii, figs. 2, 3. 

DoMBXTOPSis CBENATA Ung., Gen. et Spec, p. 448. 

Plate XXXIX, Fig. 1.— Ball Mountains, Montana ; collected by Hayden and 
Peale in 1883. 

This impression, which occurs in the sofb white clay of Boll Mount- 
ains and wants both petiole and summit, has precisely the form of many 
of the figures of O. crenata. The parts of the leaf that are present are 
very perfectly preserved, and upon close inspection it appears that the 
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tnar^a, iuBtead of being orenate, are miontely sharply serrate, 
t«eth being naoally provided with abort nervelets from the archee 
tbe secondary .system. Whether this issneacient to remove it ftomt 
Bi)ecie8 or even from the genas I Till not now attempt to decide. Sho 
the latter be necessary the Bbamneffi wonld seem to be tbe order i 
which it mnst find its way, where it will find analogues in Paliai 
Ceanothns, Zizyphas, &c. In this connection it may be advantage 
tA compare it with Zizyphus tHiafoIUis (TTng.) Heer (Cblor. Prot., 
xlix, figs. 3, 4) and with PattHrm Favonit ITng. (op. cit., pi. 1, flga. 7, 

7 Orewla ««laataoldek, n. ap. 

Plate XXXIX, Fig. 1!.— Iron Blaflf, Hontana. 

Leaf large (8cm. vide), orate (T), slightly heart shaped, coarsely t 
sharply serrate to near the baae, petioled ; nervation pinnate, crasp 
odrume; midrib as thick as the petiole, cnrred near the base; i 
ondary nerves numerous, approximate, parallel, comparatively li{ 
goutly curved apward,lowerone8 nearly horizontal, opposite, brancb 
tbe rest alternate, forking, tbe ultimate ramifications entering the t«c 
nervilles distinct, flexuous, often forked, traversing tbe areas at net 
right angles to tJie nerves. 

Since submittingmypaperfor the Sixth AnnaalBeport of theCni 
States Geological Survey, in which this species aud tbe next recei 
their present designations after sach a study as I was then able to g 
tbmn, I have been led by grave doubts to reinvestigate this entire gro 
aud while I cannot claim to have settled tbe qaestion of the generic r 
tiouBhip of these forms I have at least found reason to doubt still m 
strongly their affinity with tbe genus G-rewia. It is tme that in 
tiliaoea Ung. (Sylloge, III, pi. xiii, &ga. 12, 13) the nervation is pinn 
aud analogous to that of these specimens and that some living spec 
as 0. Asiatica L., O. occidentalis L., &c., have a somewhat similar nei 
tion, but the normal disposition of the nerves of the genaa is palmab 
Bubpalmate and somewhat aerodrome. While many are crenate 1 
even dentate they are rarely so prominently and sharply toothed ai 
these forms. They are generally more or less oamptodrome, even wl 
serrate, and tbe secondary nerves do not fork. 

In OiewlopsiB, as fonnded by Saporta on S^anne specimens, thei 
couaiderable deviation from the type of Grewia in the direction c 
more pinnate nervation, but tbe lowest nerves are nsoally more ascc 
in^ and none of the secondaries are dichotomons. As extended 
Lesijuereux to embrace Laramie forms this deviation ia carried ftirtl 
In S. Saportana Lx. (Tert. Fl., pi. 1, flga. lU-12), though the marg 
are nearly entire, the secondary nerves are pinnate and somewhat diol 
omons. In the Dakota group forms of thesameaatbor(Cret.FI., pi 
k flgs. 2, 4 ; pi. zxiv, fig. 3) these characters appear still more diatiDC 
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and it these references are correct they seem to furnish a clew to the 
proper relationship of the forms under consideration. 

Onr present specimen , as will be perceived, is from the same bed that 
fkimished the forms referred to Geiastrus. If its upi>er portion had 
been preserved it might have exhibited the peculiar celastroid nerva- 
tion seen in these forms, but this peculiar nervation is also seen in some 
forms of Grewiopsis (cf. O, tremulcefolia, Fl. Foss. de Suzanne, pi. xxxiii, 
flg. 8; O. Saportana Lx., Tert. FL, pi. 1, fig. 11; O, Clebumi Lx., op. 
cit., pi. Ixii, fig. 12), and the question may yet arise whether these forms 
can be so widely separated, as well as the question to what family of 
plants they really belong. 

? Orewia Pealei, n. sp. 

Plate XXXIXy Figs. 3-5.— Ball Mountains, Montana ; collected by Dr. A. C. Peale 

in 1883. 

Leaves petioled, ovate, heart shaped, 6 to 7cm. wide, 7 to 10cm. long, 
■Strongly toothed to near the base ; x)etiole 2 to 3cm. long, thickened 
below, straight; nervation pinnate, craspedodrome ; midrib thick at 
the lower end, visibly diminishing at each slightly dilated node, straight; 
secondary nerves comparatively light, close together, especially near 
the base of the leaf, chiefiy alternate, the lowest ones rising at an acute 
angle, immediately curving outward and somewhat downward nearly 
parallel to the auriculate base, giving off short 'tertiary nerves which 
«nter the lower teeth, successively higher ones becoming horizontal and 
somewhat erect, curving upwards and branching more or less dichoto- 
monsly, yielding tertiaries which sometimes fhrther branch or fork, the 
ultimate ramifications reaching the margin without arching or anas- 
tomosing; nervilles faint, percurrent or forked, straight or somewhat 
bent, traversing the areas at right angles to the nerves. 

These specimens occur in the soft white clay of Bull Mountains, and, 
though none of them shows the summit of the leaf, the base and central 
portion are preserved in the most perfect state. All that was said re- 
specting the last species applies to the present one and need not be re- 
peated. The specimen (PI. XXXIY, Fig. 6) which is described on 
page 79 as Cekutrus Tauriiiensis is from the same bed and occurs in im- 
mediate association with these. I was at first inclined to regard them 
all as belonging to the same variable plant, but a close comparison 
shows a great difference in the nervation, not, however, without numer- 
ous points of resemblance. It may still be necessary to unite them. 

I have found scarcely anything with which to compare these forms. 
Perhaps they approach more closely to Orewiopsis aidcefolia Sap. (Fl. 
Foss. de Suzanne, pi. xxzii, fig. 10) than to any other form thus far made 
known, and it is to that genus rather than to Grewia that I now incline 
to refer them, along with the one last described 
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Orewia obovata Heer. 

Grbwia obovata Heer, Fl. Fobs. Arot., Vol. IV, Pt. I (Foss. Fl. Spitzb.)i p. 86, pL 
xix, figs. 15, 155. 

Plate XXXIX, Figs. 6, 7. — Seven Mile Creek, Mootaua; white marl bed. 

One of the greatest difficaities in the stady of such forms as these is 
the great number of plants which it is possible to find having wholly 
different botanical relationships which still imitate them very closely, 
even to the details of nervation. Thas we may compare these leaves 
with Persoonia laurina Heer ^ (FL Tert. Helv., pi. xcvii, figs. 26-28), with 
Paliurus zizyphoides Lx. (Tert. Fl., pi. li, figs. 1-6), with ElcBodendron 
psilocarpum (EttiDgshausen, Blattsk. d. Dicotyl., pi. Ixiii, fig. 3), with 
forms of Coprosma (op. cit., pi. xxiv, xxv), of Gelastrus (op. cit, pi. Ixii, 
Ixiii), of Salix (Heer, Fl. Foss. Arct.,yol. II, Pt. Ill, Spitzb., pi. xvi, figs. 
62-66; Ett., Physiotypia PI. Austr.,yol.I,pl. xxv, figs. 4-6), of Ginnamo- 
mam, Bamelia, Aralia, Proteoides, Pterocelastms, Melastomites, Hyperi- 
cum, &o. Oreat confusion and doubt necessarily result, and one is com- 
pelled to fall back largely upon circumstantial evidence. Thus, as already 
remarked when speaking of another of these forms {supra j p. 75), I wns at 
first disposed to look upon them as immature and anomalous leaves of 
Papulus cuneata^ and this I still regard as possible, but upon the whole 
not probable. They may all belong to Zizyphus or Paliurus, or they 
may possibly be proteaceous. This last, however, is improbable on 
general principles. The nervation, so far as it can be made out, seems* 
to be that of the species to which I have referred them, and one of the 
specimens (Fig. 6) is an almost exact reproduction on a little smaller 
scale of Heer's plant as restored by him (loc. cit., fig. 15b). Doubtful a» 
their afBlnities are, the impressions are in themselves quite perfect. 

GRHWIOPSIS Sap. 

Forms of this extinct type were first described by Marquis Saporta 
from the Paleocene of Suzanne, and Prof. Lesquereux's discovery of sev- 
eral Laramie species supposed to belong to the same genus is a further 
proof of the correctness of his remark that there is a close resemblance 
between the Laramie and these lowest Eocene beds of France and Bel- 
gium. The following forms, if correctly referred to this type, will go 
far to confirm this view, as well a^ to show the essential unity of the 
Fort Union and lower Laramie system. 

As already remarked my two species, Orewia ceUistroides and Orewia 
Pealei, above described, should also probably be referred rather to Grew- 
iopsis. 

^ P. laurina Pers. (P. ferruginea Smith) is an Australian species having almost pre- 
cisely the same form (cf. Ettingshausen, Blattsk. d. Dicotyl., pi. v, figs. 8, 9). Heer 
makes no mention of this in the t<ext (op. cit., p. 95), but names P. daphnoide$ as the 
rest analogue of his plant. This seems to be a remarkable coincidence, if it is^ 
thing more. 
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OrewiojpsUi platanlfolia, n. sp. 
Plate XL, Fig. 1.— Seven Mile Greeks Montana; Sparganiom bed. 

Leaf ovate, pointed, broadly caneate at base, petioled, 9cm. wide, 
lOcm. long, sinaate-dentate to below the widest part ; nervation pal- 
mate, craspedodrome ; midrib strong, slightly carved ; lateral primaries 
rather light, rising from the base of the leaf at an angle of 35<=^, proceed- 
ing straight to the margin above the middle of the leaf, or carving in- 
ward near the margin and uniting with a branch of the next nerve 
above, each throwing oat a large branch firom the lower side a short 
distance above the origin (which also proceeds nearly straight to the 
margin and bears four or five tertiaiies), branching again two or three 
times near the extremities or from the arches; secondary nerves from 
the midrib five on each side, the lower ones nearly as large as the lat- 
eral primaries, opposite and parallel to them and to one another, simple 
or with one or two branches from the lower side and one light branch 
fh>m the upper side, which carves and joins the outer one from the next 
higher, forming a sort of arch from the summit of which a short nerve- 
let passes into the adjacent tooth of the margin; nervilles indistinct, 
simple and percurrenr, or forked, straight, and somewhat oblique, or 
more or less bent or curved. 

This specimen was picked up on the surface, where it had been some- 
what weather worn, so as to render certain parts of the nervation dif- 
ficult to make out, which doubtless accounts for the apparent difference 
in the nervation of the two sides. It is not possible to say with cer- 
tainty whether it is the main trunk of the secondaries that curves up- 
ward near the margin to join a branch from the lower side of the next 
higher or whether this proceeds directly to the margin and gives off a 
smaller nerve from the upper side* The latter is what seems to take 
place on the left side of the figure above, but it is so unusual and the 
other so common that I can but think that if the specimen were better 
preserved the latter would be found to be the real state of the case. So, 
too, on the other side, the absence of branches or arches must be attrib- 
uted to their indistinctness or complete obliteration on the rock. This 
celastroid nervation is seen in several of Saporta's figures of Grewiop- 
fiis, particularly in Q, tremulcBfolia (Fl. Foss. de Suzanne, pi. xxxiii, fig. 
8), and to better advantage in the American species (cf. O. Saportana 
Lx., Tert Fl., pL 1, fig. 11, and O. Cteburni Lx., op. cit., pi. Ixii, fig. 12). 
But for this character there might be good reason for referring this plant 
to Flatanus, although its resemblance to P. OuilUhncB, the principal non- 
lobate species, is not close in other respects. It is perhaps nearer to 
Lesquereux's figure of Querous platania Heer (Tert. FL, pi. xxi, fig. 1). 

Ghrewiopsis ▼ibomlfolia, n. sp. 
Plate XL, Fig. 2. — Barns's Ranch, Montana. 

Leaf small (4.2cm. wide, 5.7cm. long), elliptical or somewhat rhombic, 
obtuse-pointed, caneate, at base, sharply toothed to below the widest 
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part ; petiole nearly 2cdi. long, carved below ; nervation palmate, eras- 
pedodrome ; midrib strong, straight ; lateral primary nerves compara- 
tively light, sabopposite, rising from above the base of the blade at 
an angle of less than 30^ and proceeding straight to near the margin, 
where they abruptly carve npward and terminate in the teeth, each 
provided with a very light basilar nerve and five or six parallel, equi- 
distant tertiary nerves which carve and sometimes fork in passing to the 
margins; secondary nerves from the midrib five or six on each side, 
alternate, parallel to the lateral primaries and to one another, carving 
slightly apward and inward at their extremities, rarely forking close to 
the margin ; nervilles distinct, mostly percnrrent and perpendicular to 
the nerves joined, those near the margins often flexed in the middle 
and sending short veinlets to the sinases or to subordinate teettu 

The character last described gives the nervation a slightly celastroid 
appearance. In the species last described the carved veins that skirt 
the margins and were regarded as branches of the secondaries are so 
faint that it may well be doubted whether they may not t>e more cor- 
rectly regarded as nervilles such as we have here. In the present case 
all doubts are removed. 

I had long supposed that this specimen, which, with the help of a 
counterpart, we are able to present in an almost perfect state, repre- 
sented a form of Beer's VU)umum Whymperi (Fl, Foss. Arct, Vol. n, Pt. 
lY, Greenland, pi. xlvi, fig. 16), which Profl Lesquereux thinks may occur 
in Laramie strata (cf. Tert. FL, p. 225, pi. xxxviii, fig. 7 ; pL Ixi, flg. 23), 
and which is closely related to V.vitifolium Sap. & Mar. (Saporta, Monde 
des Plantes, p. 216, fig. 36) ; but close inspection shows that it can 
scarcely belong to that genus. It is not impossible that it is a diminu- 
tive form of PlatanuB GuillelmcB Oopp. (cf. Tert Fl. v. Schossnitz, pL xi, 
figs. 1, 2)^ but this theory, too, I have been compelled to abandon in 
favor of regarding it as a Orewiopsis. Its nearest analogue would then 
be O. Clebumi Lx., already so often cited, which differs only slightly 
from O. treinulmfolia Sap., also frequently referred to in discussing the 
present group. For other analogues, see Platanus Newberriana Lx. 
(Gret. FL, pi. ix, fig. 3), which may well be a Orewiopsis ; Pap^dMi at. 
tenuaia Al. Br. (Ludwig in PalsBontographica, Vol. YIII, pL Ixvii, fig. 8) ; 
and Alntis trinervia Wat (PL Foss. de Paris, pi. xxxiv, fig. 7). 

Orewiopsis populifolia, n. Rp. 

Plate XL, Figs. 3-5.— Barns's Ranch, Montana ; the first (Fig. 3) collected by Dr. 

White's party in ltt82. 

Leaves rather large (6 to 10cm. wide, 7 to 12cm. long), round ellip- 
tical, sinuate-dentate or blunt toothed to near the cuneate, more or less 
decurrent base, petioled ; nervation palmate, craspedodrome ; midrib 
straight or slightly curved, central, rather light, sometimes dichotomous 
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at the summit ; lateral primary nerves alternate, subtended by tbin 
basilar ones, rising from above the base of the blade at an angle of 35^ 
to 4(K> from the midrib, gently curving upward in passing to the margin 
far above the middle, giving off about six developed branches firom the 
outer (lower) side which also curve slightly upward, often branch or 
fork and go to the margins ; secondary nerves from the midrib about 
five on each side, chiefly alternate, parallel to the lateral primaries and 
to one another, branching, sometimes dichotomously, towards their ex- 
tremities; nervilies rather faint, chiefly straight, percurrent and per- 
pendicular to the nerves they join, those near the margins flexed in the 
middle and sending short veinlets to subordinate teeth. 

These three impressions, all from the same bed, are perhaps suffi- 
ciently similar to be grouped together as one species, and it is possible 
that the form last described, which resembles the last of the present 
group (Fig. 5), may belong with it. They have a strong general resem- 
blance to the larger Suzanne tbrms {O. crednericeformis Sap., O. aniaom- 
era Sap., and O. tiliacea Sap., Fl. Foss. de S6z., pi. xxxiii, xxxiv), but 
no very close analogy with the American forms of Orewiopsis, unless it , 
be G. ienuifolia Lx. (Tert. FL, pi. xl., fig. 14). 

The presence in each case of basilar nerves, as well as the rounded 
teeth, recalled the character of Populus so forcibly that I was once of 
the opinion that the second and third forms (Figs. 4, 5) at least belonged 
to that genus. The last of these (Fig. 5) imitates states of P. aWa L. of 
the living flora (cf. Sai)orta, Y6g. Foss. de Meximieux, pi. xxiv, fig. 6) 
and the other (Fig. 4) may be compared to P. nervosa elongata New- 
berry (Dlustr., pi. xiii, Ag. 1), P. Oemellarii Mass. (Fl. Foss. del Seni- 
gal., pi. ix, fig. 13), or P. selerophylla Sap. (£tudes, Ann. Sci. Nat., Bot., 
5e S^r., Vol. lY, pL vi, fig. 13A). This leaf also simulates certain fos- 
sils belonging to other genera, as, e. g., Oissue parroticBfolia Lx. (Tert. 
Fl., pi. xl., fig. 15), Protoflous crenulata Sap. (Fl. Foss. de S^z., pi. xxvii, 
^S' ^)9 SierotUia variabilis Sap. (loc. cit., pi. xxxiii, fig. 6), Pteroepermites 
inasqutfolius Sap. (loc. cit, figs. 3-5), P. spectabilia Heer (Fl. Foss. Arct, 
Vol. VI, Abth. I, Pt. II, Nachtr. Foss. Fl. Gronld., pi. vi, fig. 10), and Alnue 
trinervia Wat. (Fl. Foss. de Paris, pi. xxxiv, fig. 7). The largest speci- 
men (Fig. 3), however, is more on the type of Platanus and was at first 
regarded as such. Excepting that it is not at all lobed it has somewhat 
the character of P. Raynoldsii Newberry, as shown in his Fort Union 
specimen (Illustr., pi. xviii). It may also be compared to P. Heerii Lx. 
(Cret. and Tert. FL, pi. iii, fig. 1), as may also the smaller leaf (Fig. 5). 
This last also very forcibly recalls certain arctic forms of P. affinis Lx. 
(Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. VII, pi. Ivii, figs. 2, 4 , pi. lix, fig. 7), a species 
which Lesquereux now relegates to Oissites (Cret. and Tert FL, 
p. 67). 

Notwithstanding these affinities this puzzling group may for the pres- 
ent be left where it is. 
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Grewiopsls floifolia, n. sp. 
Plate XLI, Fif2^. 1, 2.~Black Battes Station, Wyoming. 

Leaves thio, ovate or elliptical, icm. wide, 7 to 8cm. long, ronnded 
at the sammit, caneate at base, denticalate or nearly entire, except at 
the apex ; nervation pinnate, craspedo-camptodrome ; midrib conspica- 
oasly zigzag or nearly straight ; secondary nerves aboat six on each 
side, very irregular, erect, branched or forked, carving upward near the 
margin, and uniting with branches of the next higher, forming some- 
what angular undulations from which nervelets either proceed to the 
margin or in turn curve before reaching it and form lesser arches, the 
outer arches sending veinlets to the margins ; nervilles very prominent, 
irregular in direction, much bent or broken and variously combined and 
traversed by short branches, forming rather large, quadrate, rectangular, 
or trapeziform meshes, those near the margin heavier, geniculate in the 
middle, where they are joined to the border by a short veiulet. 

The characters of the nervation above described, as well as the form 
^ of the leaf, are so similar to those of O. Saportana Lx. (Tert. Fi., p. 257, 
pi. 1, figs. 10-12) that, when we remember that those specimens 
also came from Black Buttes Station, Wyoming, it seems very proba- 
ble that they all belong to one and the same species of plant The chief 
difference is in the ultimate nervation, which is much more prominent 
in our specimens, though this may have been due to the accident of 
preservation. This has many things in common with Ficns and may be 
compared to that of J^. osaHfolia Ett. (Fl. Tert. v. Bilin, I, Denkschr. 
Wien. Acad., Vol. XX VI, pi. xxv, flgs. 2, 3) and F. tiliw/olia Heer (loc. cit., 
fig. 4). It may also be seen in Fious Oarioa L. and other living species. 
But this same peculiarity also occurs in the Laurine», the nervation of 
which ciosely resembles that of Ficus. The specimen from the same 
bed (PI. XXV, Fig. 1) referred to Daphnogene elegans Wat. (supra, p. 61) is 
similar in some respects to the specimen Fig. 2, and the other specimen 
(Fig. 1), aside from its denticulate apex, very closely agrees with Lauru8 
Clementinas Pilar (Fl. Foss. Susedana, pi. vii, fig. 15). It is also inter- 
estiug to compare the nervation of these leaves with the Cretaceous 
forms of Hedera (fl. platanoidea Lx., Oret. and Tert. Fl., pL iii, fig. 5, 6 ; 
fl. Schimperi Lx., op. cit., pi. iv, fig. 7). 

GrewiopaU paliurifolia, n. sp. 
Plate XLI, Fig. 3.~Black Battes Station, Wyomiog. 

Leaf of firm consistency, small (3.5cm. wide, 4.5cm. long), obovate, 
blunt-pointed, cnneate at base, coarsely and irregularly sinuate-dentate 
to below the middle, petioled ; nervation pinnate, craspedodrome; mid- 
rib somewhat zigzag, central; secondary nerves few (four or five on a 
side), very erect (3(P), irregular and curving upward and passing into 
\e teeth, the lowest bearing four or five outer tertiaries, the rest simple 
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or ODce branched, joined near their extremities by flexed cross-nerves 
{nervillest). which supply from the angle at the middle short branch- 
lets to intermediate teeth of the margin ; nervilles faint, irregular and 
Tariable, sometimes forming qaadrate or trapeziform meshes. 

The size and to some extent the shape of this leaf are intermediate 
between Q. Oleburni Lx. (Tert Fi., pi. Ixii, fig. 12) and O. orbiculata 
Sap. (Fl. Foss. de S6z., pi. xxxii, figs. 11, 12), but it is more narrowed 
at the base, so as to appear slightly obovate. The nervation is charac- 
teristic of the group. 

Of all other outlying genera it approaches most closely to Paliums 
CoUmbi Heer (cf. Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. I, pi. xvii, fig. 2d), but it may also 
be compared to Parrotia pristina Heer (op. cit., Vol. IV, Pt. I, Spitzb., 
pi. xxi, fig. 5). Some of the smaller and doubtful form»of Viburnum mar- 
ginatum Lx. (cf. Tert. FL, pi. xxxviii, figs. 2, 3) resemble it, as does F. 
diehotamum Lx. (loc. cit, fig. 6), and, coming as they do from the same 
locality, these may really represent the same plant. Two of these spec- 
imens (loc. cit., figs. 3 and 6) show the characteristic nervation of Orewi- 
opsis and may not belong to Viburnum. There is another specimen of 
F. diehotamum in the collection (No. 966) which is narrowed at the base 
and agrees still better with our plant. This specimen is remarkable 
for having a fhtgment of a bone of the famous dinosaur, Agathaumas 
9ylve9tris Cope, preserved on the reverse of the same stone, all these 
specimens having been collected in this saurian bed. 

STERCULIACEA. 
PTEROSPERMITE8 Heer. 

The genus Pterospermum embraces fourteen species, which are all 
confined to tropical Asia. Baron von Ettingshausen referred to that 
g^nus certain leaf impressions found near Vienna, but Schimper prefers 
to refer these, as well as all the leaves and fruit resembling those of 
Pterospermum, to the allied extinct genus Pterospermites, founded by 
Heer on the fruits found in Switzerland. The greater part of the spe- 
oies known by their foliar organs have been found at the North and are 
described in Beer's Flora Fossilis Arctica. They are for the most part 
distinguished by the presence of light horizontal or somewhat descend- 
ing basilar nerves, sometimes by a slightly peltate character, recalling 
the forms of Credneria, Protophyllura, and Aspidiophyllum. In P. in(B- 
quifolius Sap., however, and the other continental forms these charac- 
ters are not manifest. In those which I would place here they are more 
or less apparent. 

Pterospermites oordatus, n. sp. 
Plate XLI, Fig. 4. — Seven Mile Creek, Montana; bed below the ironstone. 

Leaf coriaceous, heart shaped, 8cm. wide, entire at the base ; nerva- 
tion pinnate, camptodrome ; midrib large below, rapidly diminishing ; 
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secondary nerves alternate, distant, two pairs rising togetlier from the 
immediate base of the midrib, the lowest ones light and desoending, 
following the margins of the lobes, the other pair still somewhat de- 
scending and following the carvatare of the margins at some distance, 
carving inward at their extremities and uniting with branches of the 
next higher, giving off several tertiary nerves which arch and anasto- 
mose with one another, the rest stronger, ascending, branched, forming 
arches along the margin; nerviiles simple, percarrent, straight or 
carved, traversing the very broad areas, joining the secondaries to- 
gether and to the midrib, forming a sort of concentric network. 

Only the lower portion of one side and a triangular segment 7cm* 
long of the central part of this leaf are preserved, bat these parts 
are so distinctivcn that they famish reliable data for restoring the 
leaf. The thin basilar nerves are not wholly unlike those of the arctic 
forms. The entire and deeply cordate base somewhat resembles that 
of P. cordi/oliua Heer, from the Greenland Oretaceous (Fl. Foss. Arct., 
Vol. YI, Abth. II, Kreidefi. v. Oronlnd., pL xxvii, figs. 2, 3) ; it is also 
much like P. speotabilis Heer (loc. cit., Abth. I, Pt. Ill, Mioc. FL N. 
Can., pi. ii, fig. 1). 

From a superficial point of view this form might be regarded as more 
nearly related to Apeibopsis, and may be compared to A. discolor Lx« 
(Te^'t. Fl., pi. xlvi, figs. 4, 6), also to A. Doloesi Heer (FL Tert. Helv., 
pi. cix, figs. 9-11). There is, however, some probability that the upper 
portion of the leaf was sinuate or even dentate margined. 

PterospermlteB WMtei, n. sp. 
Plate XLI, Figs. 5, 6. — Barns's Ranch, Montaoa ; collected by Dr. C. A. White in 1882. 

Leaves thick and coriaceous, large (7 to 8cm. wide, 12cm. long), oblong^ 
heart shaped, regularly sinuate or rounded dentate; petiole 3 to 4cm. 
long, straight, very thick, broadening downward, and grooved or fluted, 
the auricles of the leaf overlapping its summit from the under side;, 
nervation pinnate, craspedo-camptodrome ; midrib strong, rapidly di- 
minishingy slightly inflated at the nodes, more or less curved or sinuoua 
above ; secondary nerves five or six on a side, lowest pair opposite, very 
thin iind short, strictly basilar, the rest alternate, distant, horizontal 
or ascending, curving upward and forming arches, or more firequently 
giving off tertiary nerves from near their extremities, which pass directly 
into the rounded teeth of the margins ; nerviiles very prominent, pass- 
ing into tertiary nerves, simple and percurrent or forked and variously 
intersected, those from the midrib curved, forming an open concentric 
web. 

The two specimens here designated are the only ones that have as 
jet been discovered in the collection. The preliminary study which I 
gave them in the spring of 1883 safficed to keep their characters fresh 
in my mind when a few months later I visited the spot where Dr. White 
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had obtained them and searched diligently for additional representa- 
tives, bnt without success. I was at flr^t disposed to regard them as 
belonging to Apeibopsis, and I compared them carefully with Beer's 
A. Deloe^ij above referred to. In general form they agree with his fig- 
ures quite welly but the nervation is here decidedly craspedodrome above 
and' the margins are nowhere entire. The first specimen of the group 
next to be considered (Plate XLII, Fig. 1) was obtained at the same 
time and place, and, though much smaller, seems to belong to the same 
type of leaves, so much so that I was quite disposed to attach it rather 
to the tpresent group. But this specimen shows several sharp teeth 
along its upper left border, and these probably continued increasingly 
to the summit From the great similarity in the two forms I think it 
nolt improbable that either of these specimens, had the summits been 
preserved, might have shown a tendency there to the formation of a 
more decided dentation. On the reverse of the same stone that con- 
tains one of these specimens (Fig. 6) occurs the specimen that is de- 
scribed on page 82 as Celastrus curvinervia (PI. XXXYI, Fig. 4), the 
direction of the nerves of which, as well as its size and shape, inclined 
me to hope that it represented the summit of another leaf of this 
species. The very different dentation, however, and also the markedly 
celastroid nervation decided me to separate them, but not without 
some misgivings, and I regard the question as still debatable whether 
a considerable number of the forms above described, both as celastra- 
oeous and as tiliaceous, may not be genetically related to these sup- 
posed sterculiaceous forms, and whether these three families of plants 
may not have some common phylogenetic stock (such as the Oredneri- 
acesB, for example), to which they may yet all be traced. This subject 
is one of interest only second to that of the paleontologic history of 
Platanus, and singularly enough both these series of forms seem to 
point to Oredneria as a possible converging x>oint for them all. 

Pterospennltes minor, n. sp. 

Plate XLn, Figa. 1-3.— Bams's Ranch, Montana ; two of the specimens (Figs. 1 and 3) 

collected by Dr. White's party in 1882. 

Leaves rather thick, oblong, 3 to 4cm. wide, 5 to 8cm. long, ob- 
liquely heart shaped, more or less serrate above, entire or merely undu- 
late below, petioled; nervation pinnate, craspedo-camptodrome ; mid- 
rib straight or sinuous ; lowest secondary nerves light and basilar, 
nearly opposite, the rest more or less ascending, alternate, branched 
from the under side, curving upward near their extremities and either 
entering the teeth or joining the tertiaries as they pass to the margin ; 
nervilles distinct, mostly percurrent, simple and curving, sometimes 
forking or interlacing. 

The considerable differences in these three specimens seem scarcely 
to justify their separation. The first one (Fig. 1 ) has already been men- 
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tioned and forms a sort of connectiDg link between the last and the 
present groap. The second (Fig. 2) is shorter and broader and the 
teeth come farther down. This was obtained by my own party in 1883, 
bnt at the same locality. The third occupies the same slab on which 
one of the preceding forms (Plate XLI, Fig. 6) occurs. It has more the 
aspect of a Orewiopsis and ia toothed to near the base; the nervation 
is also faintly celastroid. It is smaller than either of the others. In 
none of the specimens of this group, or, indeed, of all that are here re- 
ferred to this genus, is the absolute summit preserved. It is strongly 
hoped that such specimens may yet be found in the collection, as these 
specimens have ouly been roughly selected, without the close stady and 
comparison that remain to be given to the material. 

The first specimen (Fig. 1) resembles Pteroipermitea ^feetabilii Heer 
(FL Foss. Arct., Vol. YII, pi. Ixxxi, fig. 2) and Pteroipermum subertfolium 
Willd., from the East Indies (cf. Ettingshausen, Blattsk. d. Dicotyl., 
pi. xlix, fig. 9), and the second (Fig. 2) may be compared to P./erox 
Ett. (Foss. Fl. V. Wien, pi. iv, fig. 4). The third (Fig. 3), it must be 
confessed, resembles the other two more than it does any Pterospermum 
or Pterospermites that I am able to compare it with. It has, however, 
as already remarked, much the appearance of a Orewiopsis, and does 
not differ very widely from O. tremulcefolia Sap. (Fl. Foss. de S6zanne,pL 
xxxiii, fig. 8). It also approaches Lesquereux's Viburnum dichotomum 
(Tert. FL, pi. xxxviii, fig. 6), and still more the unfigured specimen (No. 
966, already mentioned). It is also very probably the same as Phyllites 
cupanioides Newberry (Illustr., pi. xx, fig. 5), while the P. venosuB New- 
berry (loc. cit., pi. xxiv, fig. 4) must probably also fall into this group. 

For outlying analogues as to form and other superficial characters 
we may compare the specimen. Fig. 1, with Ficus OolloU Sap. (Monde 
des Plantes, p. 317, fig. 1) ; the specimen, Fig. 2, with Quercua negun- 
doides Lx. (Tert. Fl., pi. xxi, fig. 2) and with Rhus Evansii Lz. (loc. cit., 
pi. Iviii, fig. 5); and the specimen. Fig, 3, with Ficus elegans Web. (Palae- 
ontogr., Vol. II, pi. xixj fig. 7a). 

CREDNERIACE^. 

CREDNBRIA Zenk. 

It is unnecessary here to renew the discussion which has gone on 
ever siuce the first description of leaves of this genus by Zenker, in 
1833 (Beitr^ge zur Katurgeschichte der Urwelt, Jena, 1833, p. 16), rela- 
tive to their proper systematic position. From what has been said on 
the preceding page there would seem to be as yet no reason to suppose 
that the time has come when we can make any safe advance upon the 
suggestion of M. Schimper (Pal. V6g., Vol. Ill, p. 69) that they are more 
or less related to Pterospermites aud Sterculia. 
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? Credneria daturibfoliai n. ep. 

Plate XLXtf Fig. 4 ; Plates XLIII, XLIY; snd XLV.— Seven Mile Creek, Montana ; 
white marl bed. Plate XLVI, Fig. 1, represents a leaf of Datura Stramonium L., 
Introdnoed to iUnstrihte the similaritj of its nervation to that of the fossil leaves. 

Leaves large (8 to 15cm. in diameter), thick, and coriaceoas, wrinkled 
as if by contraction of the sabstance within the epidermis, roundish or 
ovate in outline, more or less inequilateral, provided around the border 
with large, unequally distant, more or less curved, sharp, spinulose 
teeth, often produced into long (3cm.) filliform apxiendages, abruptly 
sharp-pointed at the apex, sometimes cordate or horizontal, but usually 
narrowed, cuneate, or even decurrent-alate at the base; petiole nearly 
as long as the blade, sometimes much longer, very thick, grooved 
below ; nervation pinnate, craspedo-camptodrome ; midrib very large 
below, rapidly diminishing upward, somewhat zigzag and swollen at the 
nodes, more or less one side of the middle, often far to one side and 
much curved toward the smaller side ; secondary nerves very variable, 
alternate, usually well developed, a light basilar pair sometimes pres- 
ent, the rest usually more or less curved upward and passing into the 
spinous teeth, the lower giving off strong tertiaries which generally 
enter the teeth, but sometimes curve and form arches along the wide 
entire intervals between the teeth, the upper usually simple, often curv- 
ing inward near the apex of the leaf, becoming aerodrome; nervilles 
mostly i>ercurrent, curved, bent or wavy, sometimes forked or broken 
and appearing to end blind. 

A few fragments of this fossil accompanied Dr. White's collection of 
1882, and my attention was strongly attracted to the peculiar indenta- 
tion that some of them presented, it reminded me more of the spinu- 
lose teeth of the leaves of some species of Ilex than of those of any other 
leaf. The peculiar wrinkled appearance of the specimens also inter- 
ested me, since it sometimes gave the impression of a very thin, rather 
than a thick, leathery, leaf. It was, therefore, with especial satisfaction 
that I found, on visiting the spot the next year under the guidance of 
Professor Foster, who collected the first si)ecimens, that much better ma- 
terial was to be obtained. The figures represent ten of the best specimens 
collected by us, but a large number remain to be figured, some of which 
have been drawn and are before me for comparison. These furnish con- 
siderable addition to our knowledge of the plant. Its tiue character is 
masked by several circumstances. The fine wrinkles and numerous 
blemishes on the rock obscure the nervation so that this does not 
strike the eye until carefully worked out by the draftsman and shown 
in the drawings freed from those defects. The clay in which the leaves 
were embedded was filled with a great quantity of other vegetable mat- 
ter that must have floated in the overlying waters : stems of various 
kinds, short sticks, and frequently long filiform objects that very closely 
imitate veins of leaves and cannot be distinguished from the spinous 
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processes at the ends of some of the teeth. That such processes ocoar 
there is no doubt, and one is tempted to believe that the detached fila- 
ments covering and projecting from other parts of the leaves are sach 
appendages which belonged to nearly all the teeth and had been broken 
off. This view is strengthened by the fact that at points in the same 
bed where these leaves did not occar such loose filaments were absent 

In speculating as to the true relationship of these remarkable leaf 
prints and in concluding to refer them provisionally to Gredneria, I am 
far from claiming that this disposition satisfies all the conditions of the 
problem and regard it as only somewhat better than calling them Phyl- 
lites. They lack almost entirely the peculiar horizontal basilar nerves, 
but these are not considered essential to the genus (see (7. integerrima 
Zenk., Stiehler, in PalsBontogr., Yol. Y, pi. ix, fig. 2; (7. iriacuminc^ 
Hampe, Hos. & Mck., in Palseontogr., Yol. XXYI, pi. xxxiz, fig. 156; 
0. macrophylla Heer, Kreidefl. v. Moletein, pi. iv). They are also want- 
ing in Ettingshausenia, a genus allied to Gredneria and perhaps its im- 
mediate ancestor. If we neglect this character, L e., the lower portion 
of the leaf, and compare our form, Fig. 1 of Plate XLIII, with Stiehler's 
figure of 0. triaouminata Hampe (Palsdontogr., Yol. Y, pi. x, fig. 9), we 
cannot but be struck with the similarity. Of course, the number of 
teeth in oar plants is greater, teeth occurring in this same specimen to 
near the base, but in C. subserrata Hampe (loc. cit., pi. xi, fig. 10) and in 
O.denticulata Zeuk. (loc. cit., pi. ix, fig. 4, and Zenker, Naturgeschichte d. 
Urw., pi. ii, fig. E) we have teeth at the summit not unlike those of our 
Figs. 2 and 3 of Plate XLIY. The leaves of most crednerias are more 
or less palmately triplioerved, but this is not the case with two sx>ecies 
figured by Heer, the one from Moletein above referred to and his C 
integerrima Zenk., from Igdlokunguak (Fl. Foss. Arct., Yol. YI, Abth. 
II, Kreidefl. v. Gronld., pi. xxxvi, fig. 4). In the Moletein and Oreen- 
land specimens the lower lateral nerves are disposed in very much the 
same general way as in ours. The smaller leaves toothed above (PL 
XLIY, Figs. 2, 3), of which more occur in the collection, resemble 
Ettingshausenia much more closely than tbey do Gredneria, and may 
be compared with U. cuneifolia (Bronn) Stiebl. (in Bronn, Lethsea Geog- 
nostica. Atlas, pi. xxviii, fig. 11) and E, tremulafolia (Brongn.) Stiehl. 
(Brongniart, Tableau des gen., p. Ill; Schiinper, Pal. Y6g., Yol. Ill, 
p. 62, Atlas, pi. xcvi, fig. 28). The only serious objexjtion to referring 
them to that genus seems to be the more simple (pinnate) nervation. 
But transition forms occur, as seen in Fig. 5 of the same plate and Fig. 
1 of Plate LYII, which forbid the separation of any of the Yellowstone 
specimens. 

If we look entirely outside of this group for analogues of certain char- 
acters possessed by these impressions we shall find many, but it will 
be difiicult to find any considerable number of them combined in one 
species or genus. If we take the teeth, which are perhaps the most 
interesting feature and the one most difficult to reconcile with the 
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Giedneria theory, we find somethiDg like them not only in oar Ilex 
opaca L.y bat in J. odora Sieb. and other living species, and still more 
pronounced in the fossil species, J. horrida Sap. (£tades, Ann. Sci. Nat., 
Bot, 6e S6r., Vol. IV, pi. xi, fig. 9, and Vol. IX, pi. vi, fig. 3). Much 
the same character is also seen in forms of Hakea, figured by Saporta 
in the £tudes (H. attenuata B. Br., H. mahoniceformls Sap., op. cit, 4e 
S6r., Vol. XIX, pi. vii, figs. 6, 7a). Berberis presents other analogues, 
bat perhaps the nearest approach is to be seen In forms of Quercus be- 
longing to the biennial fruiting section, as, e. g., Q. coccinea Wang. Here 
there are fine spin ulose. filaments which are somewhat soft, at least not 
spiny, projecting to some distance beyond the termination of the proi>er 
lobes or teeth. In Q. armata Sap. (op. cit., 5e S6r., Vol. IV, pi. vi, fig. 8), 
we probably see an oak of this group. In Q. grandidentaia Uug. (in 
Web., Palteontogr., Vol. II, pi. xviii, fig. 12) and Q, Scillana Gaud. 
(Oontr., II, pi. vi, fig. 3) we see further examples of sharply toothed 
oaks somewhat similar to our plant. 

The general form of these leaves is somewhat similar to that of some 
species of Platanus, such as lack the decidedly palmate nervation, as, 
for example, P. (EyrihatMiana Gopp. (Tert. Fl. v. Schossnitz, pi. x, figs. 
1-4), and the manner in which the nerves enter the curved teeth is 
often imitated by P. orientalis L. OisHtes Heerii Lx. (Cret. and Tert. 
FL, pL Vy fig. 2) from the Dakota group is very similar to an Ettings- 
hansenia (see figures above cited) and is vividly recalled by our smaller 
specimens (PI. XLIV, Figs. 2, 3) with teeth across the summit. This 
comparison may prove valuable both for the Cretaceous and the Fort 
Union plants. Pterospermum is usually entire margined, but in P. 
stibeH/olium Willd. (£tt., Blattsk. Dicotyl., pi. xlix, fig.9) and in the 
undetermined species figured by its side (loc. cit., fig. 6) we see a tend- 
ency to lobation above that recalls Gredneria and may point to some 
ancestor with these characters. 

Without enumerating the many other forms which have presented 
themselves in my somewhat exhaustive attempts to match these leaves, 
I will conclude by referring to an unexpected analogue, the discovery 
of which is due to Mr. Everett Hayden, who has so successfully de- 
lineated all these specimens, in the common Jamestown-weed {Datura 
Stramonium L.). Mr. Hayden's familiarity with every detail of the nerva- 
tion anconsciously led him to compare every leaf seen by him anywhere 
with those upon which he had bestowed so much attention, and when 
this came before him he was much struck by the resemblance it bears 
to these enigmatic fossils. He conferred with me on the subject, and I 
requested him to draw a leaf of the Datura to accompany his drawings 
of the fossils. That figure (PI. XLVI, Fig. 1) shows how far the two 
forms will bear comparison and also the points of divergence. I deemed 
the resemblance sufficiently close to be commemorated by the specific 
name adopted, while at the same time I cannot say I have the least 
idea that it has any phylogenetic significance. The detailed nervation 
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(nenriUes) is very unlike the fossil plant, the general form mot^ elon- 
gate, thoogh this yaries in both the fbssil and the living plants^ but the 
general character of the secondary nerves and that of the dentation 
are remarkably similar in the two forms. 



MENISPERMACE^. 

COCCULUS DC. 

Two of the ten species of Gocculas known to the present flora of the 
globe are indigenous to North America, one of which, 0. OaroKnns DC, 
comes as far north as Yirgiuia. The rest belong to warmer i>art8 of 
the Old World ( Asia and AfHca). Although this family is so unquestion- 
ably represented in a fossil state and belongs to the earliest dicotyled- 
onous forms, it has been necessary to refer these archet5rpes to Meni- 
spermum or a closely allied and now extinct genus, Menispermites, or 
else to the problematical genus Macdintockia Heer, which its author 
first placed in the Proteacese; then, following Saporta, in the Menisper- 
maceaB; but still later, changing his opinion again with the French 
author, in the XJrticacese. If any of these types can be regarded as re- 
lated to Gocculus it is this last, but its elongated form assimilates it to 
the Old World species, especially to 0. laurifoUus DC, and not to C. 
Carolinus. 

If we except the very imperfect and questionable fragments, C. Kanii 
Sap. and 0. Dumonti Sap., from the Heersian marls of Gelinden (Sa- 
porta, Essai, pp. 63, 65, pi. x, figs. 1, 4), no fossil Cocculus has been dis- 
covered below the Pliocene, unless we accept the view of Saporta ( V^g. 
Foss. de Meximieux, p. 265) that many of the arctic forms referred by 
Heer to Populus really belong to this genus. 

Coocultui Hajdenianaa, n. sp. 

Plate XLVII, Figs. 1-4; Plate XLVIII/ Fig. 1.— Barnti's Ranch, Montana (Plate 
XL VII, Figs. 1-3). Iron Blnff, Montana (Plate XLVII, Fig. 4; FUte XLVIII, 
Fig. 1); one of the specimens (Plate XLVII, Fig. 4) coUected by Dr. White's 
party in 1882. Named in honor of Mr. Everett Hayden, who has taken a special 
interest in this plant. 

Leaves large (7 to 20cni. wide), broadly ovate or orbicular, mucro- 
nate, deeply heart shaped, entire orfaintly undulate, slightly contracted 
above the middle, occasionally with a large rounded notch or sinus on 
one side near the apex or near the base or both, bounded all round by 
a thick marginal nerve or hem (paryphodrome) ; petiole long and very 
thick and succulent ; nervation palmate or actinodrome, craspedo-camp- 
todrome, brochiodrome ; primary nerves seven to nine, rising from 
nearly a common point at the summit of the petiole, radiating in all 
directions at angles of from 30^ to 50^, brn uching in passing out towards 
the borders, curving and anastomosing and forming two or three series 
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of loopfl or festoona bounded by right lines, from the obter .of which 
short Btraaght veinlets pass directly to the bounding nen^j'^h loop 
oeoapied by a somewhat radiately or concentrically arraoged.p'etwork 
of quadrate or trapeziform meshes. •*>•* . 

The highly anomalous character of these impressions had enlisQed*uiy 
special interest when, in the spring of 1883, with the assistance of Mp^' 
Everett Hayden, I made a preliminary study of the few fragments c^n-,. 
tained in Dr. White's collection of the preceding season. The nearesl^*. ' 
approach that we were able to make on that occasion was found in V-'. ' 
numerous species of Aristolochia ^ and Asarum. So vividly had the form 
impressed itself upon the mind of Mr. Hayden that later in the 
season, while I was in the Lower Yellowstone region collecting better 
material from the same beds, I received a letter from him, then oper- 
ating with Mr. DQler's party in the Cascade Range, inclosing leaves 
of an Asarum (A. Hartwegi Watson) which he had seen growing on the 
mountains and thought to resemble closely the fossil leaves, as in fact 
they do. But after returning from that season's work with rich sup- 
plies of excellent material it soon became apparent, upon a renewal of 
the study of this form, that the Aristolochiacese did not furnish the re- 
quired solution of the problem, and it was not until. I had met with Sa- 
porta's figures of CocouIub latifolius Sap. & Mar. {Y^g. Foss. de Meximieux, 
pi. xxxi, figs. 4-7 ; pi. xxxii, fig. 1) that I felt satisfied that I was at last 
in the way of such a solution. In these I found great solace, and the more 
I studied them and the genus the more satisfied I felt that the Laramie 
plant not only belongs to Oocculus, but to a species very closely related 
both to the Pliocene form and also to the living American species, (7. 
CaroUnus DO. In some respects our fossil forms agree better with the 
living plant than with that of Meximieux. For example, the marginal 
nerve is clearly visible in the former. This is in both cases a true hem 
(Saumliufer of Heer), such as we see in Gallistemon and Melaleuca, and 
not merely a nerve running close to and parallel to the margin, as seen 
in many species of Eucalyptus and in Myrioa Torreyi Lx. (Tert. Fl., p. 
124, pi. xvi, figs. 4, 8), which should be distinguished by a difierent name. 
I propose to designate the truly hemming nervation by the term parypk- 
odrame. Into this hem, in both the American fossil and living forms, 
run the short veinlets that go off from the outer loops or arches. This 
latter peculiarity is observable in some species of Ginnamomum, and we 
met with it in our FUms speciosiasima {suproj p. 39, PI. XXI, Fig. 3), 
though these cases do not seem to show the bounding nerve. The pres- 
ence of a distinct mucro is also a common feature of both these plants. 
In form, however, our fossil is nearer the Pliocene species, and the 
obtuse lobe seen in one of Saporta's specimens (loc. cit., pi. xxxi, fig. 5) 
is almost exactly reproduced in our specimen (Plate XLVII, Fig. 3). 

* It seems to me very probable that Heer^s Poilasok specimen of Ariatoloohia horealis 
(FI. Foss. Arct., Vol. VII, pi. ovii, fig. 13) may represent a Coccnlns very similar to 
oon, if not the same species. 
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In one ot*thci unfigured specimens which shows scarcely anything else 
there occurs'a still incomplete petiole over 6cm. long and of about the 
thickn^'^of that of specimen Fig. 4. The petioles have the appearance 
of boinlc saccalent, and I can scarcely divest myself of the idea that the 
plant.was semiaqaatic or grew in marshy districts, althoagh this is not 
the habit of the living species of the genns. 
/..This reference of these impressions to Goccnlns furnishes so many 
.-'/^ndencesof being the correct one and satisfies the conditions of the 
'.'//question so much better than any of the other liyx)otheses that have at 
• ..' different times been acted upon that I scarcely deem it worth the read- 
er's wjiile to review the steps in the researches that I have made or to 
examine the many other forms that have been found to present some one 
and some another of the peculiarities that characterize this new and 
interesting addition to the Laramie flora. 

MAGNOLIACE^. 

URIODENDRON L. 

Only a single species of Liriodendron, the common tulip tree of North 
America, remains in the present flora as the descendant of the dozen or 
more that have been described in the fossif state, running back to the 
earliest date from which we have any consistent record of the existence 
of dicotyledonous plants. 

Liriodendron Laramiense, n. sp. 

Plate XLVIII, Fig. 2.— Point of Rocks Station, Wyoming ; gray sandstone bed north 

of station. 

Leaf nearly 9cm. broad, horizontal at base, the sides vertical, en- 
tire, petioled ; nervation pinnate, camptodrome, brochiodrome ; midrib 
straight, central, rapidly diminishing upward ; secondary nerves strong, 
straight, issuing at an angle of 60^, the lower branching dichotomously, 
the rest forking at some distance from the margins, forming one or two 
series of loops which furnish camptodrome nerves of the third and fourth 
order that form small areolae close to the margin ; nervilles traversing 
the larger areas percurrent, and straight or curved, or forking and in- 
terlaciDg in the middle, those within the festoons resolved into a fine 
network of regular quadrate or rectangular meshes. 

The absence of all the upper part and much of one side of this leaf 
renders it impossible to say whether it possessed the characteristic lobes 
and truncate apex of the genus, but enough is preserved to show that 
if lobed the lobes are much higher up than is usual with the living 
species. In all the parts that are Xiresent the form and nervation are 
so clear and so characteristic of the genns that there seems little doubt 
as to its afiini ty. It resembles L, TuUpifera L. more than any of the fossil 
species, nearly all of which are -^mailer. Kext after this species it should 
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be compared to £. Proocacinii Mass., which has the lobes rather high. 
The analogy to Populus Stygia Heer was mentioned in the Sixth Annnal 
Report of the United States Geological Survey (p. 634), but the more I 
examine this the more I incline to regard it as accidental and super* 
flcial. 

MAGNOLIA L. 

This genus embraces about fourteen species, more than half of which 
are natives of North America, the rest occurring in eastern Asia aod 
Japan. It is therefore just such a genus as we should expect to be 
represented in North American strata. We have, in fact, six Laramie 
species of the thirty or forty already known in the fossil state. There 
are seven or eight Cretaceous species, ranging from the Cenomanian to 
the Senouian, as many Eocene, and the remainder are Miocene. The 
specimens to be described are from the same bed as the one last consid- 
ered. I have not succeeded in relegating them to any species thus far 
made known. 

Magnolia polohra, n. sp. 

Plate XLVIII, Figs. 3, 4. — ^Point of Rocks Station, Wyoming ; gray sandstone bed 

north of station. 

Leaves broad (7 to 8cm. wide, 10 to 12cm. long), elliptical or some- 
what obovate, entire, obtuse or somewhat acute short-pointed ; nerva- 
tion pinnate, camptodrome, somewhat brochiodrome ; midrib strong 
throughout, nearly straight ; secondary nerves proceeding from it at 
an angle of 50^, eight or nine on a side, subopposite or alternate, di* 
chotomously branching ouce or twice, the branches anastomosing and 
forming arches or loops from which faint veinlets proceed towards the 
margin, usually appearing to lose themselves in the parenchyma; nerv- 
illes very faint, forking and joining in the middle of the areas, forming 
elongated cuneate areolse. 

The characters as above described are those of Magnolia. The speci- 
men. Fig. 3, shows, with thehelp of a counterpart, nearly a complete leaf, 
except the base, which had begun rapidly to narrow. The outliue is 
clear, black upon a gray ground, but the nervation is obscured by the 
presence of white blotches or dots of some material that had worked its 
way into the crevice made by the presence of the leaf. The other speci- 
men is not thus afi'ected, and shows that the nervation was somewhat 
hyphodrome in character, tending to prove that the leaf was rather 
thick, which would not otherwise appear from the specimens. The 
point of this latter specimen, which shows only the upper part of a 
smaller leaf, is quite obtuse, that of the other being acute ; this, how- 
ever, does not seem to constitute a specific difference. 

The form seems to be nearly related to ili. Capellinii Heer (Phyll. Cr6t. 
du N^b., pi. iii, figs. 5, 6), which, though never abruptly contracted at 
the summit, is sometimes obtuse, sometimes acute (compare Fl. Foss. 
Arct., Vol. Ill, Pt II, Kreidefl., pi. xxxiii, fig. 4, with op. cit.. Vol. VI, 
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Abth. II, Ereidefl. t. OrSnland, pi. xlv, fig. 1). They also have moeh 
the same shape and character as the smaller Oretaceoas species, 2f* ^bo- 
vata Newbeny (Illastr., pi. ii, fig. 2). 

GAMOPETALiE. 

EBENACE^. 

DI08P7R0S L. 

A very large genus of universal distribution, though chiefly tropical 
and subtropical. Of tbe more than one huudred and fifty species only 
two are North American. One of these, D. Virginiana L., the common 
Persimmon, is found tbroughout the Southern States and as far north 
as Southern New York, Ohio, and Iowa. The other, D. TeaKuia Scheele, 
the Mexican Persiromou, is chiefly confined to Mexico and Texas. 

Tbe evidence is convincing that tbe genus played a prominent r&le 
in the floras of past geologic epochs, especially in the Tertiary, remains 
of its leaves, fruits, and characteristic calyx having been found in 
abundance. The genus ranges from the Arctic Cenomanian and Amer- 
ican Dakota group to tbe upper Miocene and perhaps into the Pliocene. 
A large number of tbe species are Arctic Miocene and four are Alaskan. 
Of tbe strictly American species four are from the Dakota group, four 
from tbe Laramie group, and two from tbe Oreen Kiver group. Two are 
from Vancouver Island, one from tbe Cretaceous of British America, and 
four from tbe Miocene of Alaska. 

Dioapjrros bracliy«epala Al. Br. 

DiosPYKOS BRACHY8EPALA Al. Br., Tert. Fl. ▼. CEningen, N. Jahrb. £ Min., 1845, p. 
170. Unger, Blatterabdr. v. Swoszowice, Abh. Haidinger, III, Abtb. I, p. 196, pL 
xiv, fig. 15 ; Gen. et Spec. PI. Foss., p. 435. Heer, FL Tert. Helv., Vpl. Ill, pp. 11, 
191, pi. cii, figs. 1-14; Fl. Fosa. Arct., Vol. I, p. 117, pi. xv, figs. 10-12; pi, xvii, 
figs. 5*, 5i; Vol. II, Pt. IV (Fosa. Fl. N. Greenld.), p. 475, pi. Iv, fig. 8; Vol. V, 
Pt. II (Fo88. Fl. Slbir.), p. 41, pi. xi, figs. 3-6a ;^Vol. VI, Abth. I, Pt.U (Naehtr. 
z. Fobs. Fl. Gronld.), p. 13, pi. Hi, figs. 15, 16; Vol. VII, p. 109, pi. Ixxix,tig9. 1-8; 
pi. xcii, fig. 10; pi. xciv, fig. 6; Mioc. Bait. Fl., p. 64, pi. xxvii, fige. 1-6; pL 
xxviii, fig. 1; Braunkoblenpfl. v. Bomstadt, p. 16, pi. iii, figs. 7,8; Urw., dor 
Schweiz, pp. 354, 355, fig. 215. Sismonda, Pal. Terr. Tert. da Pi^m., p. 443, pi. xi, 
fig. 6; pi. xvi, fig. 5 ; pi. xix, fig. 3. Ettingsbansco, Fobs. F). v. Bilin, II (Denkscbr. 
Wien. Acad., Vol. XXVIII), p. 232, pi. xxxviii, fig. 2?^; pi. xxxix, fig. 1 ; Foss. Fl. 
d. Wettemu (SUzb. Wien. Acad., Vol. LVII, Abtb. I), p. 865, pi. iii, fig. 7. Eiigel- 
bardt, Fl. d. Braunk. Sacbsen (Preisscbr. Jabl. Gea., 1870, XVI), p. 21, pi. ▼, figt. 
8-10; Tert. Fl. v. Gobren (Nova Acta L.-C. Acad., Vol. XXXVIX p. 28» pL (v) xlif 
fig. 7; Tert. Pfl. Leitmeritz (op. cit., Vol. XXXVIII), p. 362, pi. xviil, figs. 1, 2. 
Lesqnereux, Tert. FL, p. 232, pi. xl, figs. 7-10; pi. Ixiii, fig. 6; Cret. and Tert. 
Fl., p. 174, pi. xxxiv, figs. 1,2. Scbimper, Pal. V^g., Vol. II, p. 949. Geyler, 
Foss. Pfl. a. d. Obertert. Ablag. Sicilien's, p. 326, pi. (i) Ixviii, figs. 12, 13. Zwan- 
ziger, Mioc. Fl. v. Liescba, p. 66, pi. xxv, figs. 1, 2. Pilar, Fl. Foss. Snaedaoa, 
p. 82, pi. xiv, fig. 1. 

Plato XLIX, Figs. 1,2.— Bums's Rancb, Montaoa (Fig. 1). Seven Mile Craek, 
Montana (Fig. 2). 
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Tbe yearly perpendicular nervilles and the slightly decurrent base 
are about the ouly objections to this reference. The first of these may 
be seen in many of the figures that have been assigned to this species, 
Tvhile the latter is clearly Tisible in two of fleer's figures (Fl. Tert. 
Helv.y pL cii, figs. 4, 7). I therefore refer these two impressions to 
that widespread and polymorphous species with considerable confi- 
dence. 

Di08p3rro8 fiooidea Lz. 

DiosPYROS f FicoiDSA Lx., Bulletin U. S. Geol. Soty. Terr., Vol. I, p. 387; Ann. Rep. 
U. 8. Geol. Sarv. Terr., 1874, p. 314 ; Tort. Fl., p. 231, pi. xl, figs. 5, 5a, 6. 

Plate XLIX, Figs. 3, 4.— Bprnt's R^ncb, Montana (Fig. 3). Clear Creek, Mon- 
tana (Fig 4). 

The close correspondence between these specimens and those from 
Black Battes collected by Mr. F. B. Meek leaves little room for doubt- 
ing their specific identity. There is one unfignred specimen (No. 336 
Nat. Mas., Lesquerenx's original No. 862) which shows the base and 
I)etiole. It is smaller than our specimen, Fig. 4, but agrees substan- 
tially with it in the form of the base. The petiole is here shown to be 
1.5cm. long and somewhat carved. This specimen shoald be figured. 
The Clear Greek specimen occurs in immediate association with the 
abundant Yiburnnm leaves. In the Burns's Baneh specimen we have 
the oblique nervilles, nearly perpendicular to the midrib, slightly curv- 
ing first upward and then downward, in strict imitation of those of D. 
Virginiana L. The ultimate nervation in both specimens is very similar 
to tiiat figured by Lesquereux from the Black Buttes specimens (loc. 
cit, fig. 5a). 

? Dioapjrros obtuaata, n. ep. 
Plate XLIX, Fig. 5.— Seven Mile Creek, Montana ; bed below the ironstone. 

Leaf thick, coriaceous, ovate, 4.2cm. wide, 7cm. long, entire, rounded 
at the base, obliquely obtuse at the summit ; nervation pinnate, camp- 
todrome; midrib strong, nearly straight, central; secondary nerves 
eight on a side, inequidistant, issuing at an angle of 40^, branching 
above, curving upward and forming single or double rows of arches, 
lower ones opposite, lowest pair light basilar, simple, third and fourth 
pair strongest, uppermost curving inward ; nervilles rather indistinct, 
simple, straight or slightly curved, percurrent, somewhat oblique to the 
nerves they join. 

This sx>ecimen seems to represent a hitherto undescribed species of 
Diospyros. Its nearest affinities are perhaps with D. varians Sap. (cf. 
£tudes, Ann. Sci. Nat., Bot., 5e S^r., Vol. Ill, pi. vi, fig. 4A), which, 
however, is usually much more elongated and often acute at the base. 
In general form and principal nervation it approaches the Phyllites 
ovatu8 of Bossmassler (Yerstein., pi. ii, fig. 9) more closely than any 
other figure with which I have been able to compare it, but in that the 
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secondary nerves are all alternate and the finer details are obsoore, 
especially around the margin. That figare may represent a Diospyros^ 
though no author has, to my knowledge, ever thus referred it. 

Our form is not unlike certain leaflets of the Leguminosse and may be 
compared to Dalbergia grandifoKa Sap. (op. cit., Yol. lY, pi. xiii, fig. 13) 
or to Leptolohium tomentosum Pohl (Ettingshausen, Nervation d. Papil- 
ionaceen, Sitzb. Wien. Acad., Yol. XII, pi. xviii, figs. 3, 4). 



CAPRIFOLIACE^. 

VIBURNUM Jjs 

The important rdle which this genus has played in the fossil flora of 
the globe is the more remarkable as it is always assigned to the gamo- 
petalous division of dicotyledonous plants, otherwise so rare in the fossil 
state. But this need not perhaps surprise us when we remember that 
so far as known all the species of Yiburnum are shrubby and that they 
grow chiefly in low ground along the banks of streams and bodies of 
water, where their leaves have an excellent opportunity to be embedded 
in the mud of river deltas and inland seas. The classification according 
to the presence or absence of petals or their freedom or cohesion is no 
longer believed to have any great phylogenetic value, and the chief 
reason for believing that the Gamopetal»were the last to appear is the 
fact that in the present flora a so much larger proportion of them are 
herbaceous than of the other divisions of Dicotyledons. This fact, toO} 
supposing it to have always been so, would account for the small nam. 
ber found fossil, since it is very difficult for herbs to be preserved. But 
it is not believed that it has always been so, for nearly all the fossil 
floras bear evidence of a warmer climate, and the effect of a warm cli- 
mate is to convert the herbs into shrubs and trees. Again, this condi- 
tion of the floral envelopes has manifestly been subject to alteration 
through geologic periods, and it by no means follows that because a 
form is now gamopetalous or polypetalous it was so in Miocene or 
Eocene time, and the discovery of the flowers themselves in sufficiently 
perfect condition to test this question is an event that rarely, one may 
almost say never, happens. 

That Yiburnum is a very ancient type there is much evidence. It 
now embraces about eighty species and is distributed throughout all 
the temperate and subtemperate regions of the northern hemisphere. 
It is also found on the Andes. Fourteen species are indigenous to North 
America, nearly all of which are abundant. About forty species are 
known in the fossil state, among which the two now living species, F. 
Tinu8 L. and V. pubescens Pursh, are thought to be identifled. They 
range from the upper Cretaceous of Greenland (Patoot) and Westphalia 
to the Pliocene of Meximieux and the Canary Islands. Thus far none 
have been reported from the Cenomanian or Dakota ^ronp nnd none 
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ftom the Green Biver group. Aside from the Miocene, which, ot course, 
fhrnishes a great number, the Laramie group seems to be the richest ot 
all the formations in plants of this type, no less than fifteen species 
having been already reported from its several beds in the west. Seven 
of these come fh)m the upper or Fort Union deposits, and it is from 
these latter that all the additions that I have to make are also derived. 
In the several beds on the Lower Yellowstone visited by Dr. White in 
1882 and by myself in 1883, and notably those of Clear Creek and Cracker 
Box Greek on tbe left bank of the river, there was found a vast profu- 
sion of Yibumum leaves and numerous seeds referable with great cer- 
tainty to that genus. The study of these impressions, which was still 
unfinished when my paper for the Sixth Annual Beport weot to press, 
had then revealed the presence in those collections of much greater 
variety iu these forms than I had believed when engaged ii;i collecting 
them, and I was obliged to regard as distinct species no less than four- 
teen of the forms referable to that genus, ten of which must be pro- 
visionally treated as new to science. 

Viburnum tUioidea. 

TUJA ANTIQUA Nowberry^ Liiter Extinct Floras, pp. 30,52; Illostr., pl.xyi,figs. 1,2. 
Lesqaereaz, Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Snrv. Terr., 1876, p. 514 ; Cret. and Tert. Fl., p. 
233. Schimper, Pal. Y^g. , Vol. Ill, p. 115. 

Plate L, Figs. 1-3; Plate LI, Figs. 1-8; Plate LIT, Figs. 1,2.— Clear Creek, 
Montana ; one of the specimens (Plate LIT, Fig. 2) collected by Dr. White's party 
1111882. 

Leaves thickish, ovate or elliptical, 6 to 12cni. wide, 7 to 14cin. long, 
heart shaped, short-pointed, rather coarsely and regnlarly simply toothed 
to very near the base; nervation pinnate, craspedodrome, very promi- 
nent, forming deep furrows or ridges npon the stone ; midrib nearly 
straight, generally central, bnt sometimes far to one side; secondary 
nerves abont nine on each side, the lower approximate or wedging to- 
gether near the base of the leaf, sometimes nearly opposite and horizon- 
tal, the rest more distant and ascending, all but the upper branching 
somewhat sympodially from the under side, the upper strictly once or 
twice forked near theirextremities ; tertiary nerves usually entering the 
teeth; nervilles very distinct, usually simple, straight, approximate, 
parallel, percurrent, traversing the areas at right angles to the nerves, 
sometimes curved or wavy, rarely forked or united, branches from the 
oater ones sometimes entering the sinuses of the margin ; drupes 2 to 
2.5cm. long, 1cm. thick, short pediceled ; putamen deeply 2 to 3 grooved 
longitudinally. 

The eight leaf specimens here brought together differ considerably 
from one another, more perhaps than would be found to be the case with 
as many leaves of the same species of a living plant, even though taken 
at random from, different trees and from different parts of the trees. 
Yet any one who has made a practice of comparing leaves iu this way 
from known si)ecies is prepared to expect a wide variation in almost 
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any olaas of planta. At the same timey after a renewed etociy ot tbete 
forms, I am ready to eliminate the specimens, Figs, 1, 2, Plate U, aod 
Fig. 1, Plate XjII, and refer them to other species. The rest, notwith- 
standing the variety observed, seem with scfixoely any doubt to belong 
to one and the same species. 

The above description, as any one may see, will include all the char* 
acters of Tilia antiqua 19'ew berry, and there Is no assignable difierenee 
between the only specimen I have seen of that speoies, which is one of 
those flgnred in the Illastrations of his Later Extinct Floras (pl« xvi, 
fig. 2), and several of those collected by myself (cf« Figs. 1, 3, PL L; Fig. 
3, PI. LI). In two of the specimens (Fig. 2, PI. L, and Fig. 2, PU LII) 
the only noteworthy difference is that these are quite obviously lueqai* 
lateral; but, as Dr. Newberry states that his plant is ^' often somewhat 
unsymmetrical," it may be inferred that he had specimens of a similar 
character. 

The question ot the identity of the plants described under these two 
names may then be regarded as settled, and it remains to justify the 
reference of them all to Viburnum rather than to Tilia. Messrs. Ben- 
tham and Hooker, in their Genera Plantarum, admit only eight species 
of Tilia as known to the living flora, although ten are described in De 
Gandolle's Prodromus. I have carefully examined specimens referred 
by their labels to sixteen different species, several of them, of course, 
merely synonyms, but differing somewhat, and I believe these to em- 
brace nearly all the forms known. I find them all to agree in possess- 
ing a strictly palmate nervation. The bundles of the petiole divide at 
the very base of the blade into a number (five to seven), often an even 
number, of primary nerves, one of which is always somewhat larger 
than the rest, but not analogous to the midrib of a penninerved lea£ 
The first true secondary nerves rise from the midrib, usually nearly op- 
posite, at a considerable distance above the common origin of the lat- 
eral primaries. In this important respect the Fort Cnion leaves do nol 
agree with Tilia. They are strictly penninerved leaves. The lowest sec- 
ondaries arise from above the base of the blade. They do not all arise 
from precisely the same point, but are somewhat alternate. The next 
succeeding secondary nerves are not distant from these, but are nearer 
to them than to the ones above them. These are not characters of Tilia, 
All other authors have respected these facts, and of the great nunoiber 
of alleged fossil linden leaves which have been figured I find only one 
or two cases in which they have been disregarded, as, for example, Et- 
tiugsbausen's T. Milleri (Tert. Fl. Steiermark's, Sitzb. Wien. Aead.,yoL 
LX, Abth. I, pi. V, fig. 2) and one of Heer's Spitzbergen specimens of 
T. Malmgreni (Fl. Foss. Arct., Vol. IV, Pt. I, Spitzb., pL xix, fig. 18), and 
these I would incline to exclude from the genus. 

When, however, we turn to Viburnum and look in the section Lantana 
we find nearly all these conditions satisfied. We find ovate, dentate, 
penninerved leaves, the lower nerves more approximate than the upper, 
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And aomewhat wedging in together at the base^ branching below and 
beeoming dichotomons above. And if we are not satisfied with the 
Bim and amplitude of F. Lamtana L., whioh, however, sometimes has 
leaves of considerable size (cf. Ettingshaosen, Blattsk. d. DicotyL, pL 
jKXf fig. 12), we have only to tarn to onr indigenons 7. lawtanaides Miohx., 
the hobble-bash or wayfaring-bash, which inhabits the moist woods 
of the northern parts of the United States and of Canada and the 
mountains of more southern districts, and we here find a leaf having 
almost exactly the size, shape, and nervation of the fossils figured by 
Dr. Newberry, the resemblance being nearer to these than to any of the 
specimens collected by myself. The teeth only are a little less promi* 
nent, those of F. Lantana approaching more nearly those of the fossil 
farm. With Dr. Newberry's willingness to find living species among 
fossil remains, the wonder is not so mach that he shonld have referred 
these forms to Tilia as that he did not declare them merely a fossil state 
of F. lantanoides. 

Finally, in addition to this evidence, I find in the beds where these 
leaves are so abundant as to obscure the presence of all other kiuds a 
large number of detadied fhiits having all the characteristics of the 
drapes of Yibamam, but as large as those of the section Lentago, 
the black-haw or sheep-berry. Unlike these latter, however, yet agree- 
ing in this respect with the section Lantana, the stone of these fruits is 
distinctly grooved or fluted. They are similar to Beer's F. maoro- 
tpermum (Fl. Foss. Arct, Yol. II, Pt. Ill, Spi tzb., pi. xiii, figs. 24-28). In 
some (PL LI, Figs. 6, 8) the stone alone seems to have been preserved. 
In others (Figs. 5, 7) the softer i)ortions have left theii impression. 
As several of the si>ecies still to be described were also found in this 
bed it is not certain, of course, that some or all of these fruits may not 
have belonged to one or more of these; yet, in view of the much greater 
abundance of this form, it seems more safe to refer the seeds to this 
species, and as no good characters have yet been found on which to 
separatiC them it seems that they must all go together. Still it is quite 
probable that some of them may belong to other species. 

The size of these seeds would alone be sufficient to separate them spe- 
idfically from both F. Lantana^ which has seeds scarcely more than a 
centimeter long, and from F. lantanoides^ which has them considerably 
less than a centimeter in length, and, therefore, we may treat both 
leaves and seeds as constituting an extinct species and commemorate 
the analogy of the former with the genus Tilia by giving the species a 
name derived from that genus. 

Vibiinram pezitetum, n. sp. 
Plate LII^ Figs. 3, 4; Plate LIII, Fig. l.~ Clear Creek, Montana. 

Leaves elliptical, provided with a long slender petiole which is more 
or less bent, curved, or hooked at its proximal extremity; otherwise as 
in the last, of which it is probably merely a form. 
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I am, on fiirther study, ftiUy satisfied that these specimens do not 
coustitate a species distinct from the one last describecL It was a pe- 
culiarity of these Yibarnum leaves at Olear Greek that they were neariy 
all without petioles, so much so that for a long time I was inclined to 
doubt whether they ever possessed them. But finally a very few speci- 
mens were found with petioles, and one (Plate LIT, Fig. 4) with a very 
long one, curiously, and doubtless accidentally, bent below. I know of 
no living Yibnruum that has a petiole of any such length. In the 
specimen, Fig. 3, Plate LII, the petiole is probably nearly complete and 
much shorter, hooked near the point of attachment. The specimen Fig. 1, 
Plate LIU, should evidently have been grouped with Fig. 3, Plate LI, 
and it is open to doubt whether it was narrowed or heart shaped at the 
base, though the way in which the lowest pair of nerves issue from 
the midrib indicate the former, and Mr. Hayden has thus restored it. 

Viburniixn macrodontam, n. sp. 
Plate Lilly Fig. 2. — Clear Creek, Montana. 

Leaves elliptical, sharp pointed, provided with large and long un- 
equal teeth above; otherwise as in the last two species. 

A number of fragments occur in the collection from Clear Creek with 
large prominent teeth, though differing in no other respect, so far as 
the specimens indicate, from the other large Yibumum leaves. I am 
inclined to think that if we had perfect specimens it would be found 
that these represent a distinct species. The teeth are similar to those 
of F. Dentoni Lx. (Cret. and Tert. Fl., pi. xlix, figs. 2, 3), but less sharp, 
and the other characters are different. That plant is from the ^'Bad 
Lands of Dakota," and is probably a near ally of the Clear Creek species. 

Vlbumuin limpidnxn, n. sp. 
Plate LIII, Figs. 3-6.— Clear Creek, Montana. 

Leaves small (4 to 6cm. wide, 5 to 8cm. long), petioled, round-ovate 
or somewhat obovate; nervation as in the preceding species. 

If it were a question of size alone I should hesitate to separate these 
forms from those previously described, when the nervation is so nearly 
identical. I have observed differences in V, Lantana of from 5 to 10cm. 
in length of leaf, but it is fair to say that the smaller ones accompanied 
flowering specimens and may have been immature. Such leaves do not 
fall off, and therefore would not occur in a fossil state. I have never 
observed such differences in F. lantanoides. In the present case, how- 
ever, the shape is somewhat different. The leaves are truncate or 
narrowed, not heart shaped, at the base, and tend to be obovate. The 
first specimen (Fig. 3), which is the smallest, is more ovate, and the 
nervation is more lax and erect. It maybe distinct from all the others. 
It closely resembles Ettingshausen's Tilia Milleri (Tert. FL Steiermark's, 
Sitzb. Wien. Acad., VoL LX, Abth. I, pi. v, fig. 2), to which reference 
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has already been made. The other three are very homogeneous and 
clearly belong together. They form a transition to the next species, 
which probably belongs to another section of the genas. 

Vlbumum Whymperi Heer. 

Viburnum Whtmpbri Heer, Fl. Foes. Arct., Vol. II, Pt .III (Mioo. Fl. Spitzbergens), 
p. 60, pL xiii, figs. 3a, 4,5; Pt. Y (Fobs. Fl. N. Greenland), p. 475, pi. xlvi, fig. 1&; 
Vol. VII, pi. oli, fig. i:)a. Leeqnerenz, Ann. Rep.U. 8. Geol. Sary. Terr. , 1872, p. 395 ; 
1874, p. 306; Tert. Fl., p. 225, pi. zxxviii, fig. 7; pi. Ixi, fig. 23. Sohimper, Pal. 
V<g., Vol.11, p. 885. 

Plate LIY, Fig. 1.— Clear Creek, Montana. 

The agreement with Heer's figare of the Greenland leaf is very close^ 
and I have before me leaves of F. dentatum L. which, for both size aud 
form, might almost have served as the original of the drawing. Beer's 
figure of the fruits from Spitzbergen, however, show no grooves, which 
puts them into another section, perhaps with V. pubescens Pnrsh. 

Vlbumum perplezum, n. sp. 
Plate LIV, Figs. 2, 3.— Bums's Ranch, Montana ; collected by Dr. White's party in 1882. 

Leaves rather small (5cm. wide), nnsymmetrical, obliquely ovate, 
truncate at base, blunt-pointed, somewhat regularly and coarsely sim- 
ply serrate, petioled; midrib eccentric, curved, sinuous, or zigzag; 
secondary nerves erect at their insertion, rising and curving outward, 
the upper ones more or less sinuous; otherwise as in the preceding 
species. 

It was with considerable doubt that I placed these two forms to- 
gether, and the second one (Fig. 3) is very probably an irregular form 
of F. Whymperi Heer. The other (Fig. 2) is very anomalous in form and 
somewhat so in nervation, yet seems to conform vaguely to the one gen- 
eral type to which all the above specimens belong. In a general way 
it recalls several figures of more or less problematical chgi^racter scat- 
tered through the books (cf. Tilia Saviana Mass., Fl. Foss. del Senigal., 
pi. xxxix, fig. 9; PhylUies De-Visianii Sism., Pal. Terr. Tert. du Pi6ni., 
pi. XXX, fig. 6; Betula Sezannensis Sap., Fl. Foss. de Suzanne, pi. 
zxxvi, fig. 10), but agrees with none in its essential characters. It is 
almost certainly one of the Viburnums, but whether a mere sport or the 
representative of a distinct species the one specimen we possess, not- 
withstanding that this is admirably preserved, cannot make us certain. 
It has a certain general resemblance to the specimens from the same 
bed that I have called Ficus viburni/olia (supraj p. 42, PI. XXII, Figs. 
4-8), and putting the characters of both these forms together they em- 
body most of those of Phyllites carneoavs ^N'ewberry (Later Extinct 
Floras, p. 75; Illnstif., pi. xxvi, figs. 1, 2), which may rei)resent an 
archaic Viburnum. 
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Vlbtimam eloDgatum, ti. sp. 
Plate LIT, Figs. 4, 5. — Clear Creek, Montana. 

Leaves elliptieaManceolate, 5 to Gem. wide, 10 to 12ein. long, roanded 
or truncate at the base; somewhat irregalarly obtnse-dentate to very 
near the base; midrib carved, slightly zigzag; secondary nerves all 
ascending ; otherwise as in V. tilioides, 

A large number of these elongated leaves occur in thecoUeetioD, and 
they agree substantially without presenting transition forms to the other 
species already described. I therefore regard them as oonstitating a 
distinct species. I incline to believe that this is the Same plant that 
Dr. Newberry described in his Later Extinct Floras (p. 75) and flgured 
(Illustr., pi. xxvi, figs. 3, 4) as PhylliU% vmo9us^ though the widest part 
is here a little higher. 

▼Ibnnialn oppoaltlnerTe, n. sp. 
Plate LV, Figs. 1,2.— Clear Creek, Montana. 

Leaves small (2.5 to 3cm. wide, 5 to 6cm. long), ovate or ovate-lan- 
ceolate, sharp-pointed, narrowed, or rounded at the base, oblique or 
onesided, toothed all round ; midrib curved ; some of the principal lat- 
eral nerves opposite or subopposite, rising at a wide angle and im- 
mediately curving upward. Otherwise as in V. iilioidn. 

This species has a very close resemblance to F. pnb^oefU Parsh^ a 
native of North America. The two specimens do not exactly agree in 
dentation and one is considerably more elongate than the other, but I 
do not feel justified in separating them on these grounds. The teetJi 
are too coarse and the lower secondaries too light for F. lanceolaium 
Newberry (Illustr., pi. xvi, fig. 10) ; the analogy is closer, except as 
to size, with F. Ddkotense Lx. (Oret. and Tert. Fl., pi. xlviA| fig. 9), 
especially as regards the first specimen (Fig. 1). 

Vibumom erectum, n. sp. 
Plate LV, Fig. 3.-^ Clear Cteek, Montana. 

Leaf lanceolate, long and sharp- pointed, toothed above ; secondary 
nerves veiy erect, some of the upper ones curving inwards to Join the 
branches of the next higher, the short tertiary nerves from the angled 
arches thus formed passing into the teeth ; nervilles approximate, par- 
allel, mostly percurrent, generally somewhat curved or bent in the 
middle, traversing the areas at right angles to the nerves. 

It must be freely confessed that this specimen is too imperfect to 
found a species upon, and if better material is ever found it may be 
either confirmed or rejected. But several of the characters that appear 
in this fragment are not seen in any of the other specimens. The slightly 
celastroid tendency of the nervation, also faintly seen in one of the speci- 
mens of the last species (Fig. 2), is thus far new to this group, and mliy 
have some special significance. Aside from this there are many rea- 
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aons for aniting it with the larger species fW>m Oracker Box Greek (of. 
Plate LYI, Figs. 1, 5, and 6^ 

Vibnmam asperom Newberry. 

ViBxnuruH aspkrum Newberry, Later Extinot FloraSi pp. 31, 54 ; Ulnstr., pi. xvi^ 
figs. 8 (9T). Sohimper, Pal. Y6g,, Vol. II, p. 884. Leequeieox, Cret. and Tert. 
FL, p. 230. 

Plate LV, Figa. 4-9.— Cracker Box Creek, Montana (Figs. 4-8). Seven Mile 
Creek, Montana ; Sparganiom bed (Fig. 9). 

I am now disposed to regard the specimen from Seven Mile Creek 
(Fig. 9) as distinct from the others. It should, perhaps, be classed with 
one from Glear Greek above described (Fig. 1 of the same plate). It 
may also be compared with V. Umoeolatum Newberry (loc. cit., fig. 10). 

I can scarcely persuade myself that Newberry's Bhamnites oancinnus 
loc. cit., fig. 7) is anything but a very regular and symmetrical form of 
this plant with the upper secondary nerves nearly simple. 

Vlbnmom Nevrberrlanom, n. sp. 
Plate LVI, Figs. 1-6. — Cracker Box Creek, Montana. 

Leaves ovate or ovate-lanceolate, slightly heart shaped, acuminate, 
more or less regularly and rather finely and sharply simply serrate to 
the base, 3 to 6 cm. wide, 6 to 12 cm. long, exclusive of the long (4 to 5 
cm.) petiole, which is thickened and grooved below ; nervation subpal- 
mate, craspedodrome; midrib strong, usually straight; lateral nerves 
all, or all but a very light basilar pair, branching freely from the under 
side, the upper ones forking, lower ones opposite, second or third pair 
much stronger than the rest, ascending at an angle of 30^ to 35^, car- 
rying six to nine strong, branched or forking secondaries, slightly curv- 
ing upward and reaching the margins far above the middle; branches 
from the midrib alternate, rising at angles successively more acute, the 
uppermost becoming nearly vertical, the lowest remote from the prin- 
cipal lateral nerves ; nervilles rather faint, nearly all simple and per- 
current, traversing the areas somewhat obliquely and nearly at right 
angles to the midrib, sometimes curved, bent, or forking. 

This species, although from the same beds and much resembling it 
otherwise, is clearly distinguished from the preceding by its compound 
(subpalmate) nervation, that of V. asperum being always simply pin- 
nate. In this respect it also dififers from all the non-lobate Viburnums 
with which I am acquainted and approaches more closely to Geanothus. 
In O, Americantis L., the common North American species, however, 
the leaf is decidedly triplinerved, the lateral primaries somewhat aero- 
drome and having their origin at the very base or even running for some 
distance below the blade and inclosing a little parenchymatous tissue 
between them and the petiole. But there is a Mexican species (0. 
azureus Desf.) which has these characters much less marked and closely 
approaches these fossil leaves in this respect as well as in general shape 
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((S£ BttuigshatlSM, Blaltsk. d. DiootyL^ pi. Izii:, flg« 16). Tbtee is, hew- 
ever, in oar specimens a peculiar dichotomy and deflfiite synitaetty which 
are characteristic of Yibamam and not of GeanothnSi and, nntil fruits 
or other convincing proofs are foand, they may be left where they are. 
It seetids at least certain that any change most affect V. oiperUfn ^ well 
as the ptesent species. 

In naming this very handsome species I have wished to do honor to 
a pioneer in the work of bringing to light the floral treasures hidden in 
the Fort Union strata, where these specimens were found, and by the 
light of i^ose rtoearches my o^m Investigations have been so largely 
guided. 

tribtimtim Neftdflnakltfldl Heer. 

YtBtKStns llfoRDlBirsKiOLDi Heer, Fl. ToWi Arot., Vol. n, Pi. II (FI. FoM. AlMk.), 
p. 36, pi. iii, fig. 13; Vol. IV, Ft. I (Fois. Fl. Spitxb.), p. 77, pi. xr^ ig. 6«i; pi. 
xriii, fig. 7 ; pi. xxiii, fig. 4> ; pL xxix, fig. 5 ; VoL V, Pt. I (Mioc. Fl. GrinneU- 
Land.), p. 36, pi. iv, fig. 4d; pi. vii, figs. 5-7 ; Vol. VI, Abth. I, Pt. Hi (Mioc. Fl. 
N. Can.), p. 15, pi. i. fig. 8; Vol. VII, p. 115, pi. xoii, fig. 11; pi. xovi, fig. 2. 
Sohimper, Pal. V6g., Vol. II, p. 885. Leaqvereox, Cre^ and Tert. Fl., p. 230, pi. 
xlviA, figs. 6, 7. 

Plate LVII, Iflgs. 1-3.— Clear Creek, Montana (Fig. 1). Litde MiMoarl River, 
Dalcota (Fig. 3). Gladstone, Dakota (Fig. 2). The last two were coUeoted by 
Dr. A. C. I^eale in 1883. 

It is altogether probable that these specimens belong to the same 
plant as Lesquereux's specimen fig. 7, but there is much doubt in my 
mind as to the identity of that specimen with those of the north. Beer's 
figures all show a degree of irregularity and indefiniteness which does 
not comport with the forms from Dakota and Montana. The Gladstone 
specimen deviates efomewhat from the other two in that the principal 
pair of lateral nerves rise nearer the base and keep nearw the margin, 
allying it with F. asperumj while the str g branching lower nerves and 
erect lateral subprimaries of the Olear Gr-^ek and Little Missouri speci- 
mens ally them rather with V. Newberrianum. They all bear, moreover, 
a certain resemblance to the forms which I have referred to Grewia (0. 
celastroidesj supra, p. 86, PL XXXIX, Fig. 2, and 6. Pealei, p. 87, PI, 
XXXIX, Figs. SS) ; and in one of the specimens (Fig. 1) traces of the 
peculiar marginal nervation of that group are visible. In lacking the 
dichotomous branching of the Viburnum group these forms are even move 
assimilated to Oeanothus than the ones last considered. Their reference 
to this species is therefore^ on the whole, of v^y doubtM propriety. 

Vibttniiun bettd^folitim, n. sp. 
Plate LVn, Fig. 4.— Bams^s Banch, Montana ', collected by Dr. White's party in 1882- 

Leaf thick, coriaceous, broadly ovate, short-pointed, 4.2cm« wide and 
but little longer, coarsely and irregularly toothed ; nervation pinnate 
craspedodrome; midrib straight, nearly central^ secondary nerves ris« 
ing at a large angle (50^ to 60^), sometimes branching diehotomoosly 
firom near their origin, once to thrice forking towards their extremitiea, 
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the ultimate ramifications entering the blunt teeth ; nerville» straight, 
generally simple, percurrent, crossing the intervals at right angles to 
the nerves, sometimes forking in the middle. 

The base is wanting and its form cannot be safely divined. The leaf 
differs from all others in the collection that I have tiius far studied, and 
also from any living or fossil leaf known to me, but it seems to have 
many of the characteristics of a Yibumnm. Its nearest analogue from 
a superficial point of view seems to be one of Beer's Sachalin specimens 
of Betula priica Ett (PL Poss. Arct., Vol. V, Pt III, Prim. Fl. Foss. 
Bachal., pi. v, fig. 9), which, however, is much smaller, and in the other 
large figure (fig. 10) the form is different. It also resembles somewhat 
in form BeMa Blanoheti Heer (Fl. Tert Helv., pi. lui, fig. 26), but the 
teeth are less sharp and the lateral nerves less straight and regular, 
besides being forked. It also vaguely simulates some leaves of Cra- 
tasgns. 

Vibumun finale, n. sp. 
Plate LVII, Fig. 5.— Iron Blnff, Montana. 

Leaf rather thin, ovate-lanceolate, somewhat falcate, 5cm. wide, 10cm. 
long, rounded and oblique at the base, pointed at the summit, finely 
and sharply serrate ; nervation pinnate, craspedodrome ; midrib very 
thick, rapidly diminishing above the middle, regularly curved, slightly 
eccentric; secondary nerves relatively slender, nearly uniform and 
parallel, about fourteen on each side, the lower branching from the 
under side, the branches forking near the margin, the rest once to thrice 
forked, the ultimate ramifications entering the teeth ; nerviUes faint, 
I>ercurrent, parallel, crossing the spaces at nearly right angles to the 
secondary nerves. 

Notwithstanding the dichot$>9ious vibumoid nervation of this leaf, I 
find it difficult to believe that i/t is not after all a member of the group 
of forms found at Iron Bluff and Bnrns's Banch, most of which I have 
referred to the Gelastrine». They seem to possess the characters of 
that family in varying degrees and to' diverge in several directions 
towards other classes of plants. One I was reluctantly compelled to 
single out and refer to Juglans, and this one has found its way into the 
group of Viburnums. Those which I have called Oelastrus alnifolius 
I was strongly tempted to treat as forms of Alnus, and the species last 
described may belong to Betula. Yet they all seem to me to be related. 
This feeling, however, may be partly due to local association, and there 
is certainly nothing strange in finding so many different &milies of 
plants represented at one spot, since that is what we actually find in 
the present flora. Although we here have the outline of the leaf very 
well shown, the finer details of the nervation are obscured, especially 
along the margins, and it is possible that if more could be made out the 
characteristic features of the group with which it was associated might 
be found to belong in some degree to this specimen* 
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